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THE NELSON OF THE RUSSIAN NAVY—THE LATE ADMIRAL MAKAROV 


The gallant leader of the Russian Navy at Port Arthur, who went down on the Pefropavlovsk, was born in 1848. He is declared by friend and foe alike to have been one 
of the most scientific sailors in the world. He was, however, opposed to Russia's attempts to build a fleet of ironclads as he believed, with painful prescience, that the 
ironclad would always be an easy prey to the torpedo and the mine 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be pleased to consider MSS. 
sent in by any contributor—whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending contributors are PARTICU- 
LARLY RECOMMENDED to read carefully the columns of THE TATLER before 
contributing. 

WHAT the Editor requires are short, bright persona] paragraphs about living 
celebrities directly within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and original 
anecdotes relating to men and women of the day are especially acceptable. 
Paragraphs compiled from biographical works are not invited. 

AS regards short stories, these must be from 1,600 to 2,000 words in length and in 
keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the paper in which they are intended to 
appear. 

a ALL paragraphs and stories should be addressed to the Society Editor. Where 
a stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed every effort will be made to return 
promptly unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 

THE EDITOR cannot see contributors except by appointment. 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photo- 
graphs of important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places. or 
of anything of an eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address of the sender, should always 
accompany such photographs. It must be distinctly understood that no one living 
in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has not the permission 
in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the Editor of 
THE TATLER forreproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 
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Miss ArNoTT’s MarrtaGe. By Richard Marsh. 6s. (John Long.) 

Tue DISAPPEARANCE OF Dick. By W. B. Harris, (W. Blackwood & Sons.) 
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Tue AMazInG VerpDict. By Marie Leighton. 6s. (Grant Richards.) 
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Weekly 
SPHERE. -| yevesden:| SPHERE: 


THE SPHERE for SATURDAY, APRIL 23rd, 
will contain, among many other interesting items, 
THE FIGHTING ON LAND AND SEA 
IN THE FAR EAST. 


SKETCHES AND PHOTOGRAPHS FROM THE 
SEAT OF WAR. 


SPHERE. THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 
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MPERIAL THEATRE, WESTMINSTER. MR. LEWIS WALLER. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30, a Romantic Comedy, entitled 
“MISS ELIZABETH’S PRISONER.” 
Captain Harry Peyton - Mr. LEWIS WALLER. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY AT 2.30 


ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 


TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m, 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


THE BEST BOOK FOR BRIDGE PLAYERS. 


BRIDGE ABRIDGED 


W. DALTON. 


Illustrated by Hands from Actual Play. 


GREATLY ENLARGED AND REVISED THROUGHOUT. 
Cloth, Gilt Extra. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


EDITION. 
Cap. 8vo. 


FIFTH 


MAY BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS. 


Wholesale only of the Publishers, 
THOMAS DE LA RUE & Co., Ltd., Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


Cloth, 1s. 6d., 14th Edition. Post free from the Publishers. 


THE DIEPETIC CURE OF 
OBESITY. 


(‘Foods for the Fat.") 


By N. E. YORKE-DAVIES, L. R. Coll. Phys., Lond., &c. 
Illustrates the dangers of Ovesity.and that its Permanent Cure is a matter of 


Diet alone. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 

The ‘ Morning Advertiser" says : ' This little book should be carefully read, not 
only by those who are stout, but also by those in whom incipient corpulency has 
manifested itself.” 

Lonpon: Cuatro & Winpus, 111, St. Martin's Lane, W.C., or from any Bookseller. 


MR. ALEXANDER MORING, OF REGENT STREET, 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


(AS oPHE SPARKS, FRILY- UPWARD," 


Poems and Ballads 


By DORA SIGERSON (Mrs. CLEMENT SHORTER). 


2s. Gd. net. 
“Comes with that thrill of surprise which is one of the rarest and most delicious 
pleasures of poetry... . there is freshness and life about all her work."—The / imes. 


““*The Deer-stone’ and ‘ Kathleen’s Charity’ are models of what a ballad should 
be—naive, direct, and picturesque."—The Atheneum. 

“The book is welcome; for such songs, so written, are rare in these days_of stern 
reality."—Vantty Fatr. 

“““Kathleen’s Charity’ is the very perfection of what a ballad ought to be. It 
reminds one of the charm and beauty of Goldsmith."—IJrish Times. 
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BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES 
For APRIL 1904. 


COLOURED PLATE: ‘* THE GROSVENOR HUNT.” 
By GEorGE STUBBS. 


CONTENTS : 


I, FAMOUS HOMES OF SPORT: XI.—GRANSTON MANOR. By ArtHuR 
AcLAND-Hoop. //lustrated. 
Il. EO EER ONS OF RACEHORSES. By E. SomERVILLE TATTERSALL. 
ustrated, 
III]. THE COMING CRICKET SEASON. By Home Gorpon. 
IV. oN NOVE SCOTIAN TROUT LAKE, By ArrtuHurR P., SILVER. 
ustrated, : 
V. THE RACING WORLD AND ITS INHABITANTS. XIII—TIPS: ERS 
AND TIPPING. By A Tipster. 
VI. BEAGLES. By G. T. Hutcuinson. Illustrated. 
VIL. Ae eeepc eae AND HUNT RACES. By Major ArtHurR HuGuEs- 
NSLOW. 

VIII. SPORT IN THE SOUTHERN CARPATHIANS. By C. G. Danrorp. 
With Illustrations from Photographs by His Imperial and Royal 111ghness 
Archduke Jovef Ferdinand, 

1X, PARTRIDGE PRESERVATION, By F. W. Mitrarp. 
X. THREE LOW-PRICE MOTOR CARS, By CLauve JoxuNson. 
XI. BRIDGE. By ‘PortLanp.” With an Illustrative Hand. 

XII. BOOKS ON SPORT. 

XIII. A PRIZE COMPETITION. Tue Fesruary Awarp. Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 


To be obtained of all Booksellers and at tht Railway Bookstalls throughout 
the United Kingdom of Great Hritain and Ireland. 


PRICE ONE SHI/LLING. 
VOLUMES I. to XI. of 


AD a AS le Sie ER 


Handsomely bound in Cloth vilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


The Title Pages and Index to any volume of “THE TATLER ” 
may be had free, upon application being made to the Office, Great 
New Street, enclosing Jd, Stamp to cover postage of same, 


5 fill RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK'S TATLER is 
as follows:—Anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy irrespective us 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO 
OUNCES. Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding, 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Steele. 


The New Gallery Private View.—Although it seemed to be 
generally agreed that the New Gallery exhibition was not up to the 
usual standard, in spite of the fact that there was work in it by 
Mr. Watts, Mr. Stott, and other good artists, there was a general 
impression that there was never a more pleasant private view than 
that of last Saturday. It seemed, by the way, to be a private view 
in which tall men were a leading feature—the Marquis of Granby, 
Mr. Moberly Bell, Sir Clinton Dawkins (Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s 
English partner), and other giants of our day. There were, of course, 
shoals of pretty women ; Mr. A. E. W. Mason, author of The Court- 
ship of Morrice Buckler, gallantly escorted Miss Edna May through 
the rooms. Then one observed Miss Mabel Beardsley (now Mrs. 
Wright), Lady Lindsay the poetess, Lady Lovelace, Mrs. W. K. 
Clifford, Mrs. Alfred Hunt, Mrs. George Alexander—full of assurance 
that her husband’s new play was to be a success—and, indeed, a 
whole crowd of interesting women were to be seen. 


Congreve’s ‘‘ Way of the World.”—I congratulate Mr. Philip 
Carr and the Mermaid Society on the revival of Congreve’s Way of 
the World. 1 congratulate them even more on securing Miss Ethel 
Irving to play the part of Mrs. Millamant and Mrs. Theodore Wright 
for that of Lady Wishfort. When one adds a word of praise to 
Mr. Nigel Playfair’s acting one has said, perhaps, all that can be 
said concerning the cast. As to the play, admirable as it is, it is 
not for our generation, except under the particular conditions 
which, indeed, justify the existence of the Mermaid Society. 


Empress of Japan.—The Empress Harouko (whose popular name 
is “the Empress Spring’’) has two sides to her character. One is 
European—which induces her to wear Parisian dresses in public, found 
the National Normal School, patronise the Red Cross Society, and 
insist on the nobles sending their daughters to be educated in Europe— 
the other causes her to wear the Japanese national dress in the 
privacy of her own palace and to furnish her rooms in the simple, 
picturesque, and to English minds essentially uncomfortable, style of 
Old Japan. The Empress is well educated, for the greatest pains 
were taken with her education and she was clever enough to be able 
to take advantage of them. She was taught literature, especially the 
romantic. Her artistic tastes were developed in every way on purely 
Japanese lines—for the reform had not yet come. She can write 
graceful verses of the usual kind. On this national. upbringing she 
has herself since placed all that she has learnt from Europe. 


THE RUSSIAN BATTLESHIP, 


‘* PETROPAVLOVSK,” 


1892 at a cost of £1,098,000 


BLOWN UP BY 


The Petropavlovsk, which was sunk by a submarine mine off Port Arthur on Wednesday, was a battleship of 10,950 tons. 
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A Gruesome Story.—Many of the newspapers last week con- 
tained a gruesome account of an American doctor while dying of 
heart disease graphically describing to the bystanders exactly what 
his sensations were. Possibly the whole scene was the invention of 
an American journalist, but if authentic the story shows how strong 
is the passion for advertisement in an American even when at death’s 
door. Most 
people, of course, 
have read Lord 
Clarendon’s gra- 
phic account of 
the agonies he 
endured — from 
angina pectoris, 
but this account 
was obviously 
written after the 
attacks had 
passed away. It 
seems incon- 
ceivable that a 
man while ac- 
tually dying from 
heart disease 
could either have 
the power or the 
wish to describe 


his sensations 
for the purposes 
of publication. 


Some time ago 
a Viennese doc- 
tor who was 
smitten with the 
bubonic plague 
insisted on 
giving his phy- 
sicians a detailed 
account of his sensations, but this was done not with any view to 
publicity but simply as an aid to medical science. 


Berlin Photographische Gesellschaft 


THE ILL-FATED RUSSIAN PAINTER 


Vassili Verestchagin, who went down on the Petropavlovsk 
off Port Arthur 


A Dearth of Posters.—London at present seems to be suffering 
somewhat from a lack of striking posters.- Some of our old friends 
we still have with us, but nothing in the last year has been pro- 
duced equal to Sunny 
Jim leaping “high 
o’er the fence ” or the 
beautiful artistic 
poster with which the 
Mazawattee Tea 
Company announced 
the arrival of their 
new cocoa. I sup- 
pose the real explana- 
tion is that a great 
poster is the work of 
a genius, and that 
the work of a genius 
cannot be expected 
every day. I am 
often amazed at the 
wonderful cleverness 
and taste shown by 
commercial firms 
who advertise largely. 
In point of interest 
and artistic merit 
many of the posters 
are infinitely superior 


to the illustrations 
THE : 
JAPANESE OFF PORT ARTHUR we get in the 
She was built in magazines. 
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The New Play at the St. James’s—The Extinction of the Carte 


de Visite—Samuel Smiles—The Grand Duke Cyril—Little Men Make Funny Men. 


“Saturday to Monday.”’— The “irresponsible comedy” with 
which Mr. Frederick Fenn and Mr. Richard Pryce have supplied 


Mr. Alexander at the St. James’s proves to be a very 
thin, old-fashioned farce with a needlessly despicable 
“hero.” Mr. Alexander has to play the part of a 
lordly cad who: scores off elderly women—he even 
plays on the cat-and-mouse principle with the woman 
he is keen about—and our laugh is therefore vitiated 
by a doubt as to its fairness, That, 1 fancy, is the 
reason why Saturday to Monday did not romp to the 
winning post on the first night, but it may improve 
by being taken quicker. Mr. Alexander, however, is 
at his best, and Miss Braithwaite appeals in her pretty 
way. On the second night the applause was universal. 


Photographic Growth.—One is continually hear- 
ing of the extraordinary improvements that have 
been made in photography during the past ten years. 
I doubt very much, however, whether the modern 
photographs possess the lasting power of some of the 
old ones taken thirty or forty years ago. Let any- 
one look at a photograph of his grandfather or his 
grandmother taken, say, thirty or forty years ago. 
The pose may be stilted and the simper insuffer- 
able, but the portrait in all probability is as clear and 
distinct as it was when it was printed. The photo- 
graphs of to-day, with all their artistic merits, fade 
rapidly, and not many of them, I fancy, will stand 
the test of fifty years. That photography, however, 
has in one respect grown is indisputable. The once 
popular carte de visite has slowly evolved through 
the stages of the cabinet size into the panel. 


THE AUTHOR OF 


Ellicit & Fry 


“SELF-HELP” 


Dr. Samuel Smiles, who died last 
Saturday at the age of ninety-one. 
Self-Help, his most famous book, 
which was written while its author 
was secretary of the Leeds and 
Thirsk Railway, was rejected by all 
the publishers to whom it was 
offered. It was finally printed and 
published at Dr. Smiles’s expense. 
Millions of copies of the book have 
been sold, and it has been trans- 
lated into almost every European 
language 


Smallness and Humour.—Is there any connection between lack 
of inches and the possession of humour? 


It is certainly a fact thar 
most, if not all, of our distinguished comedians are 
small men. Without counting Little Tich, Arthur 
Roberts, Huntley Wright, Dan Leno, Harry Lauder, 
Harry Randall, and Teddy Payne are all much below 
the average height. I suppose one naturally asso- 
ciates height with dignity, and the six-footer who 
skipped about the stage firing off witticisms would be 
apt to be regarded in the light of a buffoon. By no 
stretch of the imagination can one picture Mr. Herbert 
Waring singing ‘‘Come, come, Caroline.” The one 
exception that occuis at the moment is Chirgwin. 


The Fighting Spirit.—I have often pointed out 
how misleading statistics may be in matters of ordinary 
trade. They err with the same facility where the 
trade is fighting. Thus the recent army report gives, 
and the London press rejoices over, the comparative 
figures of the different nationalities represented in the 


army. According to the report there are 202,000 
Englishmen, 22,000 Scots, and 31,000 Irishmen. 


This may be an accurate statement of the numbers 
born in the three countries; but there are a good 
many ‘ Englishmen” born who speak with the 
brogue or the northern burr, and the army has more 
than its share of these. If heads were counted by 
blood, not birth, I fear John Bull would not figure out 
so famously as a fighting man in the army statis- 


tics. Ina civilised country the fighting spirit always. 
has a centrifugal tendency. It flies to the outer 
fringe. 


THE GRAND DUKE CYRIL, ONE OF THE FEW SURVIVORS OF THE BATTLESHIP, 


“ PETROPAVLOVSK " 


The Grand Duke Cyril, who is standing on the extreme left, escaped from the simple fact that he was on the bridge at the time of the explosion and was thrown into the 


sea. 


The Grand Duke is'the first cousin of the Czar, being the son of the Grand Duke Vladimir, and was born in 1876. 
Russian; he bears, in fact, a strong resemblance to Mr. R. E. Foster, the well-known cricketer. 


His brother, Boris, is also at the front. 


In appearance he is quite unlike the typical 
His mother is the life and soul 


of the Red Cross movement in St. Petersburg 


go 
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Gossip of the Hour: 


Improved Agricul- 
tural Prospects. —- The 
general opinion last 
February was that the 
British farmer was so 
emerged in water that 
his extinction was a sad 
but certain event. This 
opinion has happily 
proved to be a wrong 
one, and as a matter of 
fact the farmer has not 
only survived the almost 
continuous deluge of a 
year but is carrying on 
his farming operations 
under rather favourable 
conditions. A few weeks 
of dry weather have made 
an almost incredible 
alteration in the agricul- 


tural situation. Plough 
lands that were lakes 
hive assumed their 


normal appearance. We 
can certainly stand a 
good deal of wet weather 
in this country without 
suffering grave damage, 
but it is to be hoped the 
coming summer will not 
put our capabilities in this 
directicn to a further test, 


Canipbell & Gray 
A RATIONAL DRESS WALKING SKIRT 


This photograph, showing a horse in the act of jumping, was taken with a Goerz Anschutz camera 


—FIRST POSITION 


A STRIKING PHOTOGRAPH 
with 1,oooth part of a second exposure 


Railway Side Shows.—Under the above heading the tea-room at 
King’s Cross Station was mentioned in a recent issue of THE TATLER, 
and it was stated that King’s Cross Station is the only terminus 
in London possessing such a luxury. It is only fair to say that 
in 1899 the London and North-Western Railway started the first 
tea-room on modern lines—well furnished and well served. 


What is Sauce for the Goose.—Mr. William Redmond, M.P., 
spent last Good Friday in Paris, and he has sent a two-column 
account of his experiences to the /yeeman's Journal. He was 
naturally shocked by some of the pictures, which treated in a 
very flippant way the solemn events dear to the mind of every 
Christian, but he found some compensation in 
the discovery that the church of Notre Dame 
was crowded, as also the Madeleine. Hence 
Mr. Redmond draws the conclusion that 
M. Combes’s Ministry “does not represent the 
real heart of France” ; but Mr. Redmond knows 
that M. Combes has a majority of Frenchmen 
at his back. He would not lke it if anyone 
said that a Nationalist majority in Ireland does 
not represent the real heart of that country. 


A Portion of the Law.—The following lines which I cut from 
the Jewish Herald will read rather quaintly in Gentile ears :— 


BARMITZVAH 

Levy.—Harry, youngest son of Mrs. and the late Mr. Henry Levy, of 35, Aldgate 
High Street, E.C., will read a portion of the Law at the Great Synagogue, Duke 
Street, Aldgate, on April 9, 1904. 

ScHOENFELD.—On Saturday, April 16, George, son of Mr. and Mrs. A. Schoenfeld 
10, Royal Crescent, Glasgow. Reception on Sunday, April 17, from three to six p.m. 

The Perfect House.—No carpets, through draughts, and 
hollow walls are some of the not altogether pleasant conditions of 
the completely healthy dwelling. The foundations of many houses 
if not properly constructed contain carbonic acid gas which slowly 
forces itself into the house, and the result is attacks of nervous 
depression and hysteria, which drive the inmates to the doctor 
instead of to the sanitary inspector, who if he knew his  busi- 
ness would soon explain if he could not cure the source of these 
maladies. 


THE TATLER 


Is the Riding Habit to be Abolished?—An Instantaneous 
Photograph—Players as Spectators—The House Perfect. 


Players at the Play. 
—I am always interested 
in noticing how players 
like to be “in front.” 
On the first night of Za 


Poupée there was an 
unusual turn-out. Miss 
Ethel Sydney, never 


looking better, brought 
her husband. His gain 
is the Gaiety’s loss, for 
musical comedy is suffer- 
ing from a famine of 
clever girls. In_ front 
Miss Clarita Vidal, the 
beautiful Spaniard — of 
The School Girl, who 
brought her little sister, 
sat immediately in front 
of Miss Sydney, the two 
chatting in the intervals. 
In front of them again sat 
Miss Ethel Irving in jet 
black. Ina centre stall 
sat Miss Hilda Moody, 
who has not been seen 
on the stage since her 
marriage. Miss _ Billie 
Burke, the pretty little 
canoe girl, sat close to 
the orchestra. Miss Ada 
Webster came with Mr. 
Malcolm Watson. 


Campbell & Gray 
A RATIONAL DRESS WALKING SKIRT— 


SECOND POSITION 


IS THE RIDING HABIT TO BE ABOLISHED IN THE FUTURE? 


A West-end tailor states that he is receiving hundreds of orders for a rational riding costume for women. Our illustrations show a form of skirt favoured 

by the Rational Dress League, which though originally intended for walking might easily be adapted for riding. As will be seen by the first picture the 

dress is just an ordinary skirt which can be made any length; it is held together back and front by a couple of hooks, and the moment it is necessary for 
more freedom the hooks can be undone, the result of which is seen in the second picture 
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Gossip of the Hour: Sandow’s Gigantic Burden—A Wonderful Baby Collie—The Rest 
Cure—Curling at Prince’s—A New Form of Hoax, 


Hooked Ladders.—When Captain Wells added hooked ladders 
to the life-saving apparatus of the fire brigade he certainly intro- 
duced a much-needed appliance. There are hundreds of dwellings 
where on account of the garden frontage the ordinary fire escape 
could be of little use, whilst the hooked ladders can readily be taken 
into a garden and quickly run up to the highest windows. The 


efficacy of these ladders was proved the other day at Brompton, 
when a woman was rescued from a house which was quite inacces- 
sible to the ordinary fire escape. 


EDGBASTON NABOB, A TEN-MONTHS-OLD COLLIE 


This is the photo of a collie puppy (at present unshown) who is expected to create a great sensation 
His sire is the far-famed Edgbaston Renown, while his dam is Edgbaston Mabel, 
who herself carried off two first prizes in keen competition at the National Dog Show, Birmingham, 
Nabob was bred by his present owner, Mr. C. H. Wheeler of Birmingham 


in the dog world. 


1903. 


Sandow at the Hippodrome.—Sandow, who has returned to the 
London Hippodrome, is giving a performance which is somewhat 
unique, The first part consists of what is more or less a lecture on 
physical culture with two subjects, one a well-developed man and the 
other a figure that is known as a weakling. Various exercises are 
gone through showing the effects on different muscles of the body. 
The second part of the programme is some feats of strength by 
Sandow ; in one of these he tears three packs of cards in halves, 
showing extraordinary finger strength. Another feat is, while seated 
on a horse he leans backwards, picks a man off the ground, and in 
no very gentle manner seats him on the horse. The finale, the 
greatest feat of all, is carriyng a weighti of no less than 2,400 Ib 
on a long board as shown in our illustration. 


SANDOW’S MARVELLOUS FEAT OF STRENGTH 
LONDON HIPPODROME 


AT THE 


Sandow can here be seen supporting on his chest four men and ten women 
in addition to sundry cannon balls. The combined weight of his burden 
amounts to 2,400 lb, 


Q2 


Curling at Prince’s Club.—Curling in London in April seems 
almost impossible, and would be were it not for Prince’s Club. 
It is here that the ancient Scottish game has been shown to 
Londoners, and judging by the crowd of spectators and the keen 
excitement throughout the game we should not be at all surprised 
should the game come to stay and be one of the recognised indoor 
sports. The game from beginning to end is particularly exciting, 
especially when the stone is in a good scoring position and is then 
by the next player pushed some considerable distance from the tee. 
It is strange to see the Scotsmen rush up and shake 
hands and congratulate each other on a good throw. It 
is then that we hear Scotch in its broadest form. 

The King’s 
Pardon. — 
“The King 
has_ pardoned, 


The Rest Cure 


[One of the giant tortoises from the 
Galapagos Islands at the Zoo is said to he 


under his Ma- 
jesty’s own 
signature, 
Richard Parry, 
apy Lveve dis 
labourer, who 


in feeble health. He is about 350 years old.] 


Upon the Galapagos Isles, 

Where bounteous nature ever smiles, 
For centuries he lived his life, 
Removed from trouble, care, and strife. 


Existence some might ill endure, 


was wrongfully 
convicted for 
an offence of 
which he was 
innocent.” 
The above 
notification ap- 
peared in an 
evening paper 
last week, and 
my correspon- 
dent asks, 
“Would it not 
be more gracious if the sentence ran, ‘The King has 
expressed his regret at the unfortunate miscarriage of 
justice’ or words to that effect?” Unfortunately acci- 
dents happen in the best-regulated establishments, and 
Government departments are no more exempt than 
ordinary business houses. But it certainly does seem to be “ rub- 
bing it in,” if I may employ the expression, to grant a man a 
“pardon ” for a crime it is acknowledged he did not commit. 


That was one long Weir-Mitchell cure ; 
Perhaps his mental powers were dim, 
But anyhow it suited him. 


In Good Queen Bess’s spacious days 
On tropic herbs he loved to graze 
With safety, though we can aver 
He never even heard of her. 


Transplanted to the giddy Zoo 

His life, it seems, is nearly through. 
‘The moral is that peace and rest 
For reptiles anyhow are best. 


A New Street Swindle.—Laterly several persons in the West- 
end have been victimised by a form of hoax that is particularly 
annoying. A poorly-clad beggar runs up and informs you that “a 
gentleman who has just gone into the post office opposite wants to 
see vou.” The messenger touches his hat as you give him a 

couple of pence, and you cross 

over to the post office to find that 
no one in particular wants to see 
you, and that you have wasted 
your charity and time for nothing. 
This form of hoax is usually carried 
on in the neighbourhood of a post 


Campbell & Gray 
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Gossip of the Hour: A Giant Bass—What is an Ideal Income ?—King Puza and 
Queen Nabotsibeni—Contradictory Clocks. 


4, according to his cloth; he lives in a neat suburban house and mixes with 
people whose incomes are about the same as his own, £1,000 a year brings 
one at any rate on the fringe of wealth when the hansom is substituted for the 
penny ’bus, and there is a suggestion of a house in Kensington and even of 
a possible motor car. The man with £300 a year seldom meets anyone richer 
than himself; the man with £1,000 a year may be 
perpetually meeting people who could spend his whole 
year’s income on a motor car or a pair of horses with- 
out missing it. 


A GIGANTIC BASS CAUGHT 

FROM THE LONG ' BEACH 

PIER IN ATLANTIC CITY. IT 
WEIGHED 3835 lb. 


Clocks that Disagree.—We have heard a good 
deal from time to time of the lack of public clocks in 
London; but what is the use of public clocks that do 
not keep accurate time. I am glad to see that the 
City Corporation has at last awakened to the import- 
ance of making the clocks in our public buildings tell 
approximately, at any rate, the same story. From 
curiosity the other day I took the time of half-a-dozen 
clocks well exposed to public view between Charing 
Cross and Ludgate Circus. Of these half-dozen one 
had stopped and was solemnly pointing to three o’clock 
at 10,30 in the morning, and not one of the others 
agreed with its fellows. Unless it was that my watch 
had been seized with a sudden attack of inaccuracy 
there was only one clock from Charing Cross to 
Ludgate Hill absolutely correct, and that was the 
big timepiece at the Law Courts. A man hurrying 
for a train at Waterloo Station if he had trusted to 
any other clock would have either missed his train 
by three, five, or seven minutes or else have been 
four minutes too early. 


Woman in Russia.—While the men in Russia are 
politically backward the women, or the majority of 
them, are quite as emancipated as their sisters in 
England. ‘There is no real public opinion in Russia 
to restrain them, and it would not require the same 
reckless courage to walk down the Nevski Prospect 
in bifurcated garments as apparently it does to attempt 
the same daring excursion in Regent Street or the 
Strand. The educated women in Russia go into 
business almost as much as they do in England, and 
now that the war touches their patriotism there is 
quite a rush of them to the front as nurses. It reminds 
one of what happened during our own South African 
adventure. ‘There is, too, the same rush of the society 
women to raise funds for creature comforts for the 
soldiery, and especially for the wounded. A couple 


A Doctor’s Complaint.—In a recent case at the Clerkenwell of the grand duchesses even drove round St, Petersburg in their 
County Court in which a medical man was summoned for debt the troikas with furniture vans behind to collect contributions in kind. 


defendant declared that last year, although 
so wet, was yet exceedingly healthy, and 
that consequently there was no great demand 
for doctors. The year may possibly have 
been free from colds and chills which are 
generally common in a wet season, but the 
dearth of those complaints was more than 
compensated for—from a doctor’s point of 
view—by the prevalence of nervous diseases. 
Whether the increased prevalence of nerves 
or nervous attacks, or whatever name one 
likes to give the complaint, is due to the 
wet or lack of sunshine may be an open 
question, but not for many years have 
doctors had so many cases of nerves as in 
the year of grace 1903. 


An Ideal Income.—What is an ideal 
income? I believe if a vote could be taken 
on this subject it would be found that most 
people elect for £5,coo. The man with 
45,000 a year can house himself well, feed 
himself well, and see everything worth seeing 
in this country and abroad ; he is not rich 
enough to be weighed down with the re- 
sponsibilities of the millionaire and yet has 
sufficient for all his reasonable wants. If 
45,000 a yearis the most enviable of incomes 
41,000 is the most uncomfortable. The THE LITTLE KING OF SWAZILAND’ AND HIS MOTHER 


man with £300 a year can Cut his coat The little King is named Puza. His mother, Queen Nabotsibeni, greatly dislikes being photographed 
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Lord Rosebery’s Surprise—A Plea for Plain Talk—Racing Men 


and their Queer Superstitions—German Jack Tars. 


Lord Rosebery’s City and Suburban Surprise.—Apart from the 
delightful sylvan repose of Lord Rosebery’s picturesque Epsom 
residence, the Durdans, the famous racecourse “just over the way” 
must have for him many pleasant memories. In addition to 
annexing two Derbys upon the historic occasions when Ladas and 
Sir Visto proved successful the pretty primrose and rose hoops have 
been to the fore in numerous other races on the classic downs of 
Epsom. The popular City and Suburban has frequently resulted 
in a “turn-up” which has been sufficiently startling to dumfound 
not only the public but also the owner and trainer. In 1883 the 
Primrose Earl had a horse called Roysterer doubly engaged at 
Epsom, the animal being entered in the Welter Handicap and also 
in the City and Suburban. The owner was discussing the question 
of running Roysterer in the former race, but Joe Cannon, his 
trainer, convinced him that the horse had no chance in the minor 
event as he was held quite safe by several of the candidates. In 
view of this it was decided to run Roysterer in the big race, the City 
and Suburban. The bearer of the primrose hoops refused to join 
his horses at the starting post and thereby caused a lot of trouble 
and a long delay. ‘The starter ought to send the horses away 
without yours, Rosebery,” exclaimed an irritable sporting nobleman 
on the stand. ‘! shouldn’t care a rap if he did, for mine hasn’t an 
earthly chance of winning,” replied Lord Rosebery. A few minutes 
after this remark the despised outsider, who started at the long odds 
of 40 to 1 against, flashed first past the post, beating Lowland Chief 
bya head. And yet backers of horses move heaven and earth to get 
a tip “straight from the owner.” 


THE LIGHT SIDE OF NAVY LIFE—GERMAN SAILORS DANCING 
ON A MAN-OF-WAR 
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Racegoers’ Strange Superstitions.—Many and strange are the 
superstitions of racegoers. They are always on the look-out for 
omens, and there is but little doubt that numbers of them have 
profited largely by ‘‘ following” some slight incident which has 
confronted them. Before the race for the City and Suburban of 
1885, when the horses were at the starting post for that event, a 
homing pigeon was liberated from the top of the grand stand and 
circled round for a considerable period ere spotting his loft. Like the 
perennial Derby dog the pigeon was the observed of all the spectators, 
thousands of whom instantly saw in this the tip direct for Bird of 
Freedom and acted upon it. When “the Bird” shortly afterwards 
beat fourteen opponents the superstitious backers of the homer’s tip 
had cause to be thankful. Goldseeker, one of the rankest of rank 
outsiders, was ridden by ‘‘ Morny” Cannon’s elder brother, Tom. 
He won “the City,” and upon this occasion hundreds of small 
punters snapped up the long odds on offer purely and simply 
because the name appealed to them irresistibly as they had come 
“seeking gold.” It is indeed marvellous what trifles will cause a 
holiday racegoer to 


SUBPOr soa snOrse: Shall we Talk Plainly? 
It is, nevertheless, 

[A daily paper says that if some public man 
a fact that they were to try the experiment of putting forward his 
occasionally scoop views in plain and simple language it might be a 
in the pieces,” tremendous success.] 


much to the cha- 
grin of the racing 
“sharps.” 


We have been very often told 
“ Fine feathers make fine birds,’ 
And if your small ideas you fold 
In large and sounding words, 
Why many people may be caught 
And say, ‘ What deep and splendid thought!” 


The highest praise may oft be earned 
By what is but a sham; 
A phrase, if very neatly turned, 
May seem an epigram, 
And those who pay but little heed 
Remark, “‘ That’s very smart indeed.” 


OF course, we know simplicity 
Is splendid in its way; 
It cannot be surpassed if we 
Have anything to say. 
But, think you, should our lives be spent 
Preparing for that rare event? 


Fred Archer and the Reporter.—Many 
daring exhibitions of race-riding have been seen 
on the Epsom course. Few who witnessed the 
electrifying dash made by Walter Bradford 
when he won the City and Suburban’ on 
Grey Leg will ever forget it. Xury, ridden by 
Seth Chandley, was winning easily, having a 
position a few inches from the rails. Bradford 
felt that he could win on Grey Leg if he could 
get an opening, but the only possible one was 
the few inches between the rails and Xury. 
Taking simply awful risks, however, he dashed 
his mount into the narrow space and won a 
marvellous race by two lengths. I remember 
seeing Charlie Wood’s boot torn off, so closely 
had he ridden to the rails, and it is a well- 
known fact that Fred Archer frequently raced 
down Tattenham Corner with his left foot 
actually hanging over the rails. An amusing 
story is told in this connection, A well-known 
racing journalist derided the possibility of such 
a performance. Fred Archer instantly offered 
to bet a fiver that the unbeliever dare not keep 
his head on the rails during the next race, the 
City and Suburban, in which ‘ The Tinman ” 
had amount. The bet was accepted, and the 
sporting writer duly placed his head on the rails 
at Tattenham Corner. When, however, he 
saw the great jockey come sailing along at the 
rate of forty miles an hour, grinning all over his 
face and with his leg stretched out well over 
the rails, he quickly withdrew his head to avoid 
instant decapitation and cheerfully paid his 
fiver as a thank offering. 
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AN ANSWER TO AN 


o answer the question of the use of polar expeditions it is 
necessary to discriminate. There are two kinds of polar 
expedition. There is the ‘“‘dash-to-the-Pole” type, whose thoughts 


are largely, if not wholly, bent upon 
overcoming the physical difficulties which 
surr und the axes of the earth with a 
hitherto insurmountable barrier. With 
this kind of expedition a certain amount 
of geographical exploration is bound to be 
accomplished, and in this way an expedi- 
tion, even of the “‘rush” type, contributes 
something to the sum of human know- 
ledge, lessening that area of the unmapped 
which is shrinking year by year. It is the 
aim of modern scientific geography not to 
rest until the whole of this planet is known 
and mapped by its inhabitants. 


The Knowledge -gathering Type of 
Expedition.--There is, however, another 
type of polar expedition which does not 
seek to reach a geographical point as a 
matter of international rivalry but which 
is organised from its start for the purpose 
of gathering as many new facts concern- 
ing the world as it appears under the 
strange and unusual conditions which are 
present in the polar regions. It is these 
unusual conditions which are so helpful to 
the scientist in supplying clues to the 
secrets of nature. An account of the 
number of bears shot or the festivities held 
on such and such a national holiday 
amid the ice packs are not the final 
results of a scientific polar expedition, 
although such an account if well written 
often makes a thrilling narrative. A typical 
expedition of this second class is the 
Sverdrup expedition to Ellesmere Land, 


a full account of which, from the pen of the leader, has just been 
Otto Sverdrup, formerly 
Nansen’s lieutenant, was commissioned by certain wealthy Nor- 


published in England by the Longmans. 


TUBS PALLER. 


OFT-ASKED QUESTION 


What is the Use of Polar Expeditions ? 


FOSSILISED FERN (Archeopteris Archetypus Schmalh) 
FROM THE DEVONIAN. AT GAASEFJORD (HALF 


NATURAL SIZE) 
From New Land, by Otto Sverdrup (Longmans) 


wegians to take the historic “7am ona second journey, this time 
with no thought of reaching the Pole but of gathering as much 
knowledge as possible concerning polar life in the region of 


northern Greenland. A group of young 
scientists was gathered together and armed 
with costly instruments. The expedition 
safely visited Greenland and Ellesmere 
Land, reaching a district which would 
have overjoyed the heart of any geologist. 


A Remarkable Discovery.—One dis- 
trict, marked on the map of the expedi- 
tion as Bjérnekaplandet, was found to be 
so rich in fossil-bearing strata that the 
dry shingle on which the camp was made 
was found ‘to consist mainly of fossils.” 
A number of these fossils, petrified wit- 
nesses to a vigorous vegetation in the 
remote past, are illustrated in the two beau- 
tifully produced volumes. The most inte- 
resting discovery was the finding of remains 
which prove that at a geologically recent 
period—in the Miocene—the segwoza and 
the ¢axodium, the giant redwood and 
bald cypress of the southern parts of the 
United States, flourished in these now icy 
regions. ‘This discovery of fossil wealth 
will be of great value in settling biological 
questions in view of the announcement of 
similar rich discoveries of fossil life in the 
south polar continent, Not only were the 
rocks and the vegetable life upon and in 
them studied but the animal life of the 
ice fields was closely watched. Remains, 
too, of ancient Eskimo dwellings were 
found in positions where it seemed impos- 
sible for life to be permanently maintained 
under present conditions. Geology, botany, 
biology, and ethnology were all enthusi- 


astically studied, so much so that on one occasion it is recorded that 
the steward “also ‘ took to science,’ as he termed it, and went ashore 
every evening collecting plants and insects.” 


START FOR THE JOURNEY—SPRING, 1901 


From New Land by Otto Sverdrup (Longmans) 
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THE BOY: 


XIX.—How I: Became 
a Novelist. 


served my apprenticeship to the pro- 
fession of novelist on the staff of the 
Liverpool Mercury, and if adequate 
results have not followed the fault is 
entirely my own. I have passed my 
fiftieth year, and with a quarter of a 
century’s experience of a literary life;l 
have no hesitation whatever in repeating 
my assertion that the school of journalism 
is the best of all schools for the novelist. 
At the age of twenty-five years, when I 
was a draughtsman clerk in Liverpool, 
I was invited to give one of the autumn 
lectures at the free library. My subject 
was “The Poetry of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti,” and the lecture was not only 
the means of gaining me the close friend- 
ship of Rossetti himself but also served 
as a stepping stone to journalistic work. 
It occurred to me to write an article on 
William Bell Scott, a poet and painter 
who never achieved the fame which, in 
iy opinion, was his due. My object in 
preparing the article was to right this 
wrong. I wrote the paper and sent it 
to the Mercury. In due course it was 
published with two widely different results. 
The first was that I lost completely the 
friendship of Scott, who was for the rest 
of his short life my inveterate enemy ; 
and the second was that I was invited 
by Mr. John Lovell, who was then 
editing the J/ercury, to join the staff as an outside contributor. 

To begin with | received £100 a year on the understanding that 
I should write as much or as little as I pleased, but in six months 
the first remarkable proposal was followed by one which-was even 
more extraordinary. This took the form of saying that the pro- 
prietors of the A7ervcury had not expected that I would do so much 
work for them, and therefore proposed to increase my honorarium 
to £150. That assured income enabled me to carry out a long- 
cherished ambition to qualify myself to become a novelist. It made 
it possible for me to come up to London and live in a very modest 
way in a couple of rooms in the old Clement’s Inn. For four or 
five years I wrote regularly for the J/ercu7y. During that period 
I was living as a free lance in London; I was working as a 
dramatic critic ; I spent many days in the British Museum writing 
obituary notices of people who were still living for use when they 
died ; and | was steadily serving my apprenticeship as a novelist. 

It was. only with infinite misgiving and after much serious 
deliberation that I adopted the unusual course of asking my editor 
to reduce my salary. This I did so that I might have leisure to 
produce a novel, the scheme of which | had long had in mind. At 
first my friend, Lovell, refused to accede to my request, but after 
seeing me and larning exactly my views in the matter he agreed 
that my salary should be reduced by half. It was then, oppressed 
by many doubts, that I set to work on the story which was eventually 
published under the title of The Shadow of a Crime. 

To go back a little—I was twenty-five years old when I left 
Liverpool and came up to London bearing with me the manuscript 
of a critical work which I had written in Liverpool. I had been 
recommendcd to submit the manuscript to a certain firm of great 
repute, and thinking that my chances of success would be the 
greater by a personal visit I presented myself at the office. But 
admission was a harder matter than I had imagined, and instead of 
meeting without difficulty the person I wished to see I had to be 
content with writing my name and stating my business on a slip of 
paper. This was taken in by a boy, who returned with the nv ssage 
that I might leave my work for consideration, The manuscript was 
tied up neatly in brown paper, and I left it in the care of the firm 
with a hopeful heart although I felt some soreness at my curt 
dismissal. At the end of three weeks of agonising suspense I 
determined to Jearn my fate and again visited the office. There was 


WHAT WILL 


In his study at Greba Castle 


gO 
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HE BECOME? 


Related by Mr. 
Caine. 


Hall 


a repetition of the filling up of the paper 
and a miserable wait until the boy 
reappeared. Then I saw that he bore 
with him my manuscript, not tied up. 
carefully as I had left it but in loose 
white sheets. These were carelessly 
thrown down for me to gather up with 
the intimation that the firm did not 
want the work. 1 was bitterly disap- 
pointed, but 1 remember that crushed 
though I was I collected the scattered 
papers, tucked them shamefacedly under 
my Inverness cloak, and swore certain, 
perhaps vain, things within myself. 
That, of course, was under the influence 
of my wrath and misery, and may, | 
hope, be pardoned asa youthful outburst ; 
but it happened that the time did come 
when this same. firm approached me 
voluntarily on three occasions and asked 
me to write books for them. I was 
never able to accede to their request, but 
my bitterness had long since passed 
away, and the editor who had rejected 
me had then become my personal friend. 
To him, of course, the incident of rejec- 
5 tion was entirely unremembered, nor 
did I ever during our meetings allude to 
my visit to his office and the hungering 
for a word of cheer that was never spoken. 

Although during my earliest years 
in London I did a _ good deal of 
miscellaneous writing and editorial work it was not until I had 
written and published 7he Shadow of a Crime that I felt that I had 
come into actual personal touch with the reading public. That novel 
is based on a well-known Cumberland legend, and its origin may be 
attributed to a grandfather’s story. My mother’s father, who was a 
Cumberland man and full of the lore of the hills and dales of his. 
native county, told one of the oldest of the legends of the lake 
mountains. This legend related to the terrible days of the plague: 
when people were afraid to go anywhere or meet anybody for fear of 
infection. One of the extremities to which their fear and selfishness 
drove them was that of leaving meat and drink at the door of the 
house in which a plague-stricken person lived, and then knocking’ 
and running away. It happened that a widow and two of her sons 
lived in one of the darkest of the Cumberland valleys. The younger 
son died, and it was necessary for the body to be carried over the 
mountains for burial. The path to be traversed in the journey ran 
across Sty Head Pass, a desolate spot where high winds are very 
frequent. 

The duty of strapping the coffin to the back of a young 
horse was performed by the eldest son, who started off on his. 
mournful journey. It was a wild day, and the fury of the storm 
terrified the animal so much that he bolted, bearing his burden with 
him. The young man tried to follow and recover him but failed, 
although on many later days he thought he heard the neighing of 
the horse in the lonely hills. In the following winter the mother 
died, and the son again started on just such a melancholy journey 
as that which had ended so distressingly. ‘This time the coffin was 
strapped to the back of the mother of the young hors? which had 
vanished. The son, mindful of the past, held the mare’s bridle in 
a vice-like grip as he reached the summit of the pass. Just as he 
got to the top an enormous mass of snow became detached from the 
beetling heights above him. Instantly the animal dashed away and 
disappeared. The mourners hurried after her and at last came 
across what they believed to be the runaway, but when they got 
near the animal they found that it was not the mare but the young 
borse which had bolted in the spring. ‘The coffin was still strapped 
to his back, and to this they gave the burial which was meant for 
the widow. From that day nothing was seen of the mare and her 
burden, so that the widow never received burial. Such was the 
terrible legend which gave the idea for my first story. 


Copyr.gat of “ Lhe Tatler 
MR. HALL CAINE 
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“THE ORCHID” IN SILHOUETTE. By Harry Grattan. 


MISS GERTIE MILLAR MISS CONNIE EDISS MISS MILLAR AND MR. FRED WRIGHT 
Singing the ‘‘ Zoo” song Singing the song, ‘‘ Fancy me in fancy dress’ Singing the ditty about Liza Anne, the factory girl 


MISS GERTIE MILLAR AND HER TROUPE OF PIERROTS IN HER SONG ABOUT THE ZOO 


Come along with me, 

To the Zoo dear ; 
Elephants you'll see, 

Great big bears and tigers. 


We will'have some tea, 


Mr. Harry Grattan, who has produced these silhouettes, is 
Tea for two, dear; 


the actor who plays the part of Mr. Chesterton in The Orchid 
You've beenia good little girl, at the Gaiety. He is also the author of the duologue which 
So come along with me. Mr. Arthur Roberts is now giving at the Palace 
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he sunshine 
_ tempted me 
from my desk 
and lured me to 
the borders of 
the lake that in 
Regent’s Park 
we call ‘“ The 
Ornamental 
Water.” 

I strolled on 
by the margin 
for a quarter of 
an hour giving 
reins to my 
imagination and 
trying to make 
myself believe that I was on the shores of Lake Leman and that 
the mountain height reveiled by the clearness of the atmosphere 
was Mont Blanc in the distance. 

I had just begun to imagine that the bell which was ringing in 
Baker Street to inform the housebreakers razing the residence of Mrs. 
Siddons to the ground that they might go to dinner was the bell of the 
steamer bound for Evians-les-Bains when I observed an old friend 
and brother dramatist standing on a wooden bridge and gazing dis- 
consolately at the black water beneath. 

I approached him and said to him tepernaly. “Tf you are 
thinking of drowning yourself here, don’t. I can’t swim, the drags 
are locked up, and the park-keeper who has the key has just gone to 
his dinner.” 

Of course it wasn’t true about the drags, but when you want to 
make a humorous remark you must not tie yourself down to prosaic 
fact. 

My friend did not smile at my joke. He turned a melancholy 
face towards me, and having heaved a deep sigh he said, ‘*I wasn’t 
thinking of drowning myself; why put the idea into my head? ” 

** As bad as that ?” I exclaimed. ‘‘ Why, what’s the matter ?” 

I led him gently to an adjacent seat, far from the madding crowd, 
and we sat there observed only by half-a-dozen innocent children, 
who each in turn came to put the infanti'e formula inseparable from 
a fine day in Regent’s Park, ‘“ Please, sir, can you tell me the right 
time ?” 

I have never been able to understand why a child should suspect 
a man with a watch of telling it the wrong time. But I will let that 
pass and return to my friend. 

“ Now,” I said, ‘‘ whatever your trouble is, let me share it with 
you.” 

“You shall. You know that I produced a comic opera at a 
suburban theatre three months ago?” 

“Ves—A Queen of Hearts. \t was a great success.” 

“Yes; the critics praised it. They said, ‘At last we have a 
musical play with a plot.’ And they had. I took great pains with 
the plot. Every number fitted the situation, and there wasn’t a 
remark in the whole libretto that was out of place in the eighteenth 
century. I read up the eighteenth Cae to get the appropriate 
diction.” 

“The serious critics gave you great credit for that. It was only 
one man—on a halfpenny evening paper, if I remember rightly— 
who found the word, ‘archaic,’ pleasant to his pen, and suggested 
that a music-hall ditty or two and a breakdown would ‘liven up the 
performance.’ ” 

‘“* Well, I let my opera to a touring manager. 
it in Birmingham.” 

“Good business, I hope ?” 

“The house was packed. But oh, my opera! I felt so ashamed 
that I could have torn my name from the bills. It is my opera no 
longer. You remember the scene where the Queen of Spain agrees 
to ride in the park with Don Hilario ?” 

“ec Yes.” 

“Well, the manager has altered it. 
spin with Hilario in his motor car.” 

“In the eighteenth century ?” 

“Ves ; I told the manager it was an outrage, and he said he was 
bound to do it to get in a motor-car duet from America. ‘Your 


MR. GEORGE R. SIMS 


Last night I saw 


Now she agrees to go for a 


TWELVE ZIG-ZAG PAPERS 


li._A Comic Opera on Tour. 
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By George R. Sims. 


number didn’t get a hand,’ he said ; ‘the American song gets three 
encores nightly. What are you caunlatiny atie?? 

Here my friend looked up at me for sympathy and I gave it. 

“It is very annoying,” I said, “ but of course from the managerial 
point of view——” 

“Managerial ! What of the artistic point of view? Why, inthe 
first act—the palace of Aranjuez—the low comedian comes on and 
gags about the cricket match in Australia. Imagine it !—in the 
eighteenth century—at the Court of Spain!” 

“ Of course, cricket is not played in Spain, but the modern libretto 
is elastic.” 

‘“A burlesque is elastic, but surely a comic opera ought to be 
respected. Mine is being played in the provinces for the first time, 
and the critics will credit me with these outrageous anachronisms. 
Imagine my feelings when I—I who had saturated myself in the 
atmosphere of the eighteenth century—saw four girls come on in the 
royal garden scene and dance a Parisian quadrille.” 

“Of course you remonstrated ?” 

“1 did, but the manager said he had the girls on his hands 
throu:h a pantomime misunderstanding and thought he might as 
well put them in my opera as he was paying them. But that was 
not the worst. The low comedian came on, said he had Scotch 
blood in his veins, and danced a comic Highland fling—at the Court 
of Spain, in the eighteenth century, to the tune of ‘ Killicrankie.’ ” 

“T should insist on that being cut out.” 

“1 did, and the manager said it was impossible —the low 
comedian would resign his part, and he drew more money than 
anybody in the company.” 

“«Wait, my boy,’ said the manager, ‘till you hear him sing his 
song in the third act.’ I waited. The scene is the throne-room in 
the palace at Madrid. The Queen is discovered on the throne in her 
royal robes. She has a ballad which was the gem of the opera. It 
was cut—the manager had substituted the latest American coon 
song, ‘ Honey, you’re my sugar plum,’ and there was a coon chorus 
behind the scene. It wound up with a cake-walk by the Queen, a 
black boy in a white hat, and the ladies and gentlemen of the Court 
of Spain.” 

“What did you say ?” 

“T was too paralysed to speak. The cake-walk got a double 
encore, and the manager slapped me on the back. ‘What do you 
think of that, my boy?’ he said. ‘Listen to ’em—they love it— 
thy go away whistling that song, and it’s all over the town the day 
after we open.’ 

“ «But a cake-walk at the Court of Spain in the eighteenth 
century,’ I gasped. 

“* Hang the Court of Spain !’ he replied. 
and w:aren’t in the eighteenth century now ; 
and that’s what the twentieth likes.’ 

““ After that I ceased to protest. Even when the low comedian, 
a Spanish character I had studied from the life from Lope de Vega, 
came on made up as a Japanese, gave imitations of Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree in 7he Darling of the Gods, and sang a topical song about 
the Russo-Japanese War, I remained silent. There were no words 
in my vocabulary equal to the occasion. The song got an encore, 
and there were topical verses about Mr. Chamberlain and the Duke 
of Devonshire, Chinese labour in the Transvaal, and the retirement 
of Lord Roberts. The comedian took eight encores and sang eight 
topical verses. Then he said to the audience, ‘1 don’t know any 
more,’ and turning to his sovereign remarked, ‘ We will now return 
to the libretto.’ 

‘And that is what has happened to my comic opera on tour— 
my opera that had a plot in it !” 

I sympathised with the wounded author and I told him so. He 
wrung my hand gratefully and rose. I saw him out of the park— 
{ didn’t want him to go back and look at the water again. You 
never know what a man whose heart is broken will do. 

My poor friend! His eighteenth-century opera as it was 
“ written and composed” would have run in the provinces for about 
a month. Brought “up to date” and turned into a music-hall 
sketch in three acts by the touring manager and the low comedian it 
will probably run for five years and make him a small fortune in 
fees. 

But what are the fees of foolery to the man who worships art and 
thinks himself an artist ? 


‘This is Birmingham, 
we're in the twentieth, 
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Literary and Art Gossip. 


The Caricaturist Caricatured.—In his latest book, 7he Napoleon 
of Notting Hill, Mr. Gilbert Chesterton has depicted a fantastic 
world in the coming years, and it is quite easy to see from the pictures 
provided by Mr. Graham Robertson that the hero of the story is our 
friend, Mr. Max Beerbohm. ‘ Max,” who is a_ half-brother of 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree, is a much nicer and more kindly individual 
than his very cruel caricatures of his friends would lead one to 
suppose. Moreover, he is a man 
of genius, a fact that you would 
not so much learn from Zhe 
Works of Max Beerbohm, as 
with boyish assurance he called 
his earlier writings, as from Zhe 
Happy Hypocrite, which is one 
of the prettiest stories that has 
been written for many a year and 
which was made into a play of no 
small merit. 


The Genuineness of War 
Artists.—Mr. W. L. Alden, who 
writes the London letter for the 
New York Times Saturday’s issue, 
manages to crowd more irritating 
things into his columns than any 
other journalist known to me. He 
writes in the last number to hand 
concerning the distrust which many 
people are supposed to feel for the 
war pictures that appear in the 
illustrated newspapers. This will 
be rather news for America—a 
country in which there flourishes 
Collier's Weekly, a journal that 
has quite an army of representa- 
tives at the very heart of the war. 
[t will also be great news for such 
an English journal as the Sphere, 
which already has artists both in 
Korea and Manchuria, with the 
Japanese and with the Russians, 
and a very considerable number of 
photographers on both sides of 
the great campaign. Even THE 
TATLER boasts the exclusive ser- 
vices for Great Britain of the 
spirited young Russian  photo- 
grapher — Victor Bulla — whose 
portrait appeared in a recent issue. 


The Worst Hardship of All.— 
Our friend, Mr. Punch, has some- 
thing to say on this question of 
war artists. It quotes from the 
Sphere the following :— 

Napoleon's retreat from Moscow in 1812 has a counterpart in some of its 
terrible discomforts in the Russian advance into Manchuria. No fewer than four 
SPHERE artists and photographers are accompanying the Russian army. The italics 
are our own. 

It is quite clear that, in the eyes of Mr. Punch, Napoleon had no 
such hardships to face as a body of war correspondents. 


An Artistic Centenary.—The Royal Society of Painters in 
Water Colours has just began its centenary exhibition, it having 
been founded in 1804. To its new catalogue Mr. Spielmann con- 
tributes an interesting account of its achievements during the 
hundred years. Perhaps, indeed, one of the most interesting pictures 
is that of an exhibition held some sixty years ago, when the costumes 
were so quaintly different from what they are to-day. A great deal 
of interest was centred round Mr. John S. Sargent’s water colours, 
many people never having seen him before in this field. 


Irish Art in London.—The Guildhall proposes to hold an exhi- 
bition of Irish paintings next season in continuation of their 
series of exhibitions, the last of which, of the Dutch artists, was so 
great a success, There will be a fine representation of the Irish 


MR. MAX BEERBOHM AS A HERO OF FICTION 


From Mr. Gilbert Chesterton's new novel, The Napoleon of Notting Hill, just 
published by Mr. John Lane 
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artists of the past—Stanfield, Maclise, and others—but there are 
many good Irish artists of to-day, including Mr. Lavery of the 
International, Mr. J. B. Yeats, the father of the poet, Mr. Edmund 
J. Sullivan, Mr. Hugh Thomson, and a host of others. Sir Horace 
Plunkett has taken great interest in the coming exhibition, which it is 
hoped that the King will open. 


A Pocket R. L. S.—My very hearty congratulations to Cassells 
upon their new pocket edition of Robert Louis Stevenson. They 
have already published the A/aster of Ballantyre and The Black 
Arrow in these dainty little volumes at 2s. and we may, therefore, 
look forward to others of Stevenson’s works in their possession, 
Treasure Island and Kidnapped. \ suppose there is no “ hesitating 
purchaser ” to-day of Stevenson’s 
stories; they are at the very 
height of their success. I say 
“hesitating purchaser” because I 
recall the lines that J. K. S. wrote 
on the flyleaf of Zyeasure Island, 
which he signed with that signa- 
ture. Let me recall them :— 

It sounds magnificent, but then 

Perhaps I am a little old 
To buy a tale of lawless men 
Who scuttle ships and bury gold. 
Yet still I love a pirate crew, 
Still dote upon a buccaneer. 


I'll buy the book and read it through 
And pass it on to you, my dear, 


Jess. was,:,of courses). K: 
Stephen, the son of Sir James 
Stephen, the judge, and the nephew 
of Sir Leslie Stephen. He wasa bit 
mad, as his father was at the end 
of a brilliant career, but he wrote 
some capital verses in his Lapsus 
Calamt. 


Among the Royalties.—J/on- 
ar:hs that I have Known was 
the title of a book by the late 
Mr. Beatty Kingston. A7¢u gs 
and Queens I have Known is 
the title of a volume by Héléne 
Vacaresco that Harper Bros. have 
just published. The monarchs in 
question include our own King 
Edward VII., the Queen of 
Holland, the King of Italy, the 
Czar and Cvzarina, with, of course, 
a very long article on Queen 
Elizabeth of Roumania, to whom 
Héléne Vacaresco was once com 
panion, and over whom, of course, 
she is enthusiastic :— 

No living sovereign fills the modern 
world with so much curiosity and admira- 
tion as does the crowned poetess, who will 
always to herself, as well as to others, 
remain a startling and divine enigma, a 
sweet and dolorous mystery. 


Drawn by W. Graham Robertson 


A Pleasant Glimpse of King Edward.—The Englishman will 
naturally turn with greatest interest to what the author has to say 
concerning King Edward. The impression of his Majesty is of 
the time when as Prince of Wales he was a visitor to Bucharest, 
and we have here endorsed the stitement from the King’s own lips 
that has been made many times before. ‘I have an excellent 
memory, a real treasure for a prince,” the King once said to our 
author ; and a still more int-resting glimpse of the King, then Prince 
of Wales, is contained in the following :— 

Yes; I have been a most fortunate man—heir to a great throne and yet able to enjoy 
liberty. I have an admirable mother, an exquisite wife, and charming children, a 
whole nation—nay, many nations in one—to love and please. I sometimes wonder 
how I manage not to become selfish and hard-hearted. Yet 1 pity misery and want, 
and when I have seen an anxious and worried face I cannot sleep before I have 
inquired into the cause of the poor creature's distress. I catch very vivid impressions 
when I travel, and I daily write to the Princess such descriptions of landscapes and 
people as I can well cram into a letter of reasonable Jength. She keeps these and 
could one day make a book out of my travelling notes. I wish you could see the 
Princess. She possesses a soul as perfect as her face, which you must know is very 
sweet and beautiful. 

This is really as idyllic as a page out of one of Mr. Anthony Hope’s 
novels, so that truth is here, we sec, quite as charming as fiction. 
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A DEBT REPAID 


A Short Story. 


By Fred J. Cox. 


s Leonard Cawthorn walked down the narrow lane under the 

shade of the over-arching hedgerows it occurred to him that 

there is a good deal of happiness to be got out of existence if only a 
man will go the right way to work to get it. 

He glanced about him with an eye of sober delight. The sur- 
rounding landscape was precisely that which had always formed 
the background of his dreams when at night-time in his lone 
Canadian ranch the current of his thoughts had involuntarily set 
homewards. The harvest moon was just appearing above the 
horizon line, the segment that was already visible showing reddish 
through the autumnal mist which gave the charm of nebulosity to 
the wide sweep of stubble land. As he remembered it as a boy, as 
he had dreamed of it as a man, so the picture remained, true 
down to the smallest of its details, even to the wisps of straw caught 
by the projecting forks in the hedgerow when the corn-laden wain 
had passed. 

It was in such a setting that he had always thought of her. 
Indeed, the landscape without her would for Leonard Cawthorn’s 
eyes at least have lost more than half its charm. 

Presently the corn lands ceased, and the lane broadening out ran 
by the side of undulating meadows to the village] of Nethercote lying 
in the valley below. He was about to take the short cut he was 
accustomed to through the fields when his eye met the following 
menace on a notice board: “ Trespassers will be prosecuted.—By 
order, Mark Cawthorn.” 

For the moment he forgot the stinging injustice which those few 
words implied--the closing of an undoubted right of way which had 
existed for generations. His indignation was swallowed up by the 
strange emotion which filled his mind at seeing once more his step- 
brother’s name. 

Mark had evidently extended his possessions. Their father’s 
farmlands had terminated a good quarter of a mile lower down in 
the direction of the village. Surprise at his half-brother’s success 
was the last thing he would feel, for he knew well enough that 
although Mark lacked the large imagination dowered with which a 
man may grasp the skirts of Fortune in the open daylight with a 
strong hand and an intrepid bearing, he had nevertheless all the 
sinaller faculties which bring wealth in a slow but steady stream. 
The love of money for its own sake, its acquisition by all means 
reputed to be fair, the parsimonious handling of it when acquired— 
such traits made up the strength of Mark Cawthorn’s character 
and its weakness. 

A long, flat waggon on which his stepbrother’s name was painted 
came rumbling down the lane. The waggoner as he passed wished 
the stranger ‘‘ good night.” 

Leonard Cawthorn returned the man’s greeting and then asked, 
“* How long has this path been stopped ? ” 

“ Five year and more, sir,” came the reply. 

“Who stopped it ?” 

“Master, o’ course,” the man replied, jerking his whip at the 
name board of the waggon. 

‘*- But what did the village do ?” asked Leonard surprised. 

“ Said a lot, but did nowt. What could us do agen a man like 
Mr. Cawthorn. What could anybody do?” 

Leonard walked away with a cheery ‘‘good night” to the 
waggoner. The story of his brother’s meanness was not pleasant 
to his ears. 

Nethercote Farm lay back from the roadway, just at the edge of 
the village. As Leonard walked up the path which led to the house 
a troop of early memories crowded in upon him. Some of them 
were not particularly pleasant, for the injustice which Mark had done 
him was clear and palpable. He had a clear right to a share of the 
property after their father’s death, but Mark seized everything with 
that grasping nature of his and soon made it plain to Leonard that 
his room in Nethercote would be preferable to his company. Feeling 
this, like a sensitive man he had resolved to emigrate, and this 
resolve was industriously fed by Mark, who lent him £150 to start 
ranch life in Canada. Fortune had smiled so pleasantly upon him 
that the repayment of that sum was now, after fifteen years, quite an 
easy matter. 
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He knocked at the door, which was presently opened by a round- 
shouldered figure of a man who with one hand held aloft a small 
metal lamp and with the other shaded his eyes and peered at the 
stranger. 

“Well, Mark! You'll hardly know me, I guess?” 

The hand which held up the lamp was thrust forward at Leonard 
and the keen look of inquiry in Mark Cawthorn’s eyes deepened. 
At leneth he withdrew his outstretched hand and muttered, “ Oh, it’s 
you, is it? You’d best come in.” 

Leonard held out his hand and his stepbrother took it half- 
heartedly. Either Mark Cawthorn had no fraternal feeling to exhibit 
or he was an expert in the art of concealing it. 

He led the way into the farm parlour, a large room meagrely 
furnished, for the illumination of which the glimmer of the little 
larxap was absurdly inadequate. The passion for economy which 
Mark had displayed from a very early age had evidently increascd 
with time. Leonard took a chair facing his brother and leaned his 
arm on a round deal table ridiculously small to serve as the centre- 
piece of so large an apartment. Although he felt acutely his brother's 
frigid reception he tried his hardest to be cheerful. 

“Well, Mark,” he said, ‘‘ how’ve things gone with you all these 
years ?” 

Mark’s wrinkled brows contracted as, gazing at his brother 
through half-closed eyelids, he replied, ‘‘ Not over grand.” 

Leonard Jaughed. “ Why, the farm’s twice the size it used 
to be!” 

“Oh, you’ve noticed that, have ycu? How long have you been 
here then?” 

“Just arrived at Nethercote. 
yesterday.” 

“That accounts for your knowing so much,” retorted Mark sar- 
castically. ‘*Don’t judge by appearances. The bigger a man’s 
farm the greater his ruin; that’s the rule in England to-day. I just 
manage to rub along, that’s all.” He paused, perhaps exhausted by 
the long speech, for Mark was as sparing of his words as he was of 
his money. ‘ But you—I suppose you’ve made your fortune ? ” 

“ Not exactly that,” Leonard replied in a friendly tone, “but I’ve 
nothing much to complain about. There’s more room for the 
farming man in our country, you see.” He gave the impression of 
trying to set the success which he had achieved to the credit of 
circumstances rather than to his own endeavours. 

“ And, of course, your land’s much bigger than mine?” Mark 
asked. A note of envy sounded unpleasantly in his tones. 

But Leonard was determined to avoid the region of invidious 
comparisons. ‘Just a bit,” he replied quietly, “but you must 
understand this, Mark, on a small scale the game isn’t worth the 
candle out there.” 

“ They'll be sending you to Ottawa one of these fine days as a 
Parliament man, won’t they? So smart a man!” said Mark with 
clumsy irony. 

Leonard kept his good humour. ‘ Not much fear of that, Mark,” 
he returned ; “1 find enough to do at the farm and, besides, 1 was 
elected mayor last fall. But, there, let us change the subject. How 
about yourself, Mark? Married yet ?” 

The wrinkles deepened on the low forehead of the elder man as 
he replied, ‘‘ Are you ?” 

The unexpected question took Leonard aback. 
No, I’m not married.” 

“ Still waiting for Thirza Loveday, I s’pose ?” 

There was something unsympathetic—almost hostile—in his 
brother’s voice which irritated him. 

“ Well, and what of it?” he asked more sharply than he had yet 
spoken. 

“ She'll never have thee, that’s all,” was the other’s sullen reply. 

“What,” exclaimed Leonard, leaning forward eagerly towards 
his brother, ‘is she married already ?” 

Mark did not answer. 

*¢ She is your wife ? ” said Leonard hoarsely. 

“ And what if she is ?” retorted Mark evasively. 

“ Can’t you answer a plain question, man?” cried Leonard, his 
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How is it young de Slam has become so unpopular lately ? 
He accepted an invitation to a bridge party and won some of his hostess’s monev 
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temper rising at his brother’s lack of candour. “If you’ve married 
Thirza, don’t think l’ve come to upset her happiness—or yours. 
Things must bide as they are, that’s all. My dream is over, for I’ve 
had my dream—a dream that has supported and comforted me 
during these long years of toil and hardship. Day in and day out 
I’ve worked to prepare a home for her. What’s wealth to a man 
who has lived the simple life of the ranch? Naught. But shared 
with the woman he loves it brings heaven a sight nearer to earth. 
Why do you stare at me like that, Mark? Take off that black 
scowl and show a little human feeling just for once. Surely you can 
afford to,” he added bitterly. 

But Mark, answering never a word, only stared at the fire, puffing 
his pipe sullenly. Leonard rose from his chair and peered through 
the dim lamplight at a portrait standing on the high chimney 
mantelpiece. 

“Why, it’s Thirza!” he cried in an excited voice. ‘So she is 
mistress of the old place, and you are her husband. Do I guess 
aright ?” 

Mark did not stir nor speak ; he only went on smoking. 

‘A nice brotherly welcome!” cried Leonard bitterly. “I see 
how it is. ’Tis the same as ’twas fifteen years ago. The sooner 
I’m out of Nethercote the better it will please you. I won’t trouble 
you long, but before I Jeave your house to-night I’ve determined to 
settle up a little business with you.” 

“What business?” asked Mark, looking across at his brother 
with cunning shrewdness. 

“A strange question coming from you,” replied Leonard. 
** You’re about the biggest contradiction on earth, Mark. When we 
were boys together I couldn’t borrow a penny from you but you 
worried me until it was in your pocket again, but when it comes 
to £100 and more you let the matter slip your memory.” 

Mark looked artfully across at his brother and then compressed 
his brows in deep thought. 

“Don’t you remember ?” asked Leonard impatiently, “or what 
game is it you’re playing? Can it be that your heart has warmed 
towards me after all these years and that you think the money which 
you lent me only represented my portion of the property—my share 
in this farm of our father’s ?” 

“You never had no sort of right to anything here,” growled 
Mark. 

“Look here,” exclaimed Leonard quickly, ‘stow that kind of 
talk, I told you pretty strongly what I thought about that question 
before I left England. Don’t let’s re-open it now. You've got 
everything and I’ve come to give you a bit more. I’ve come to pay 
back your money, for I wouldn’t be beholden to you for a farthing.” 

A strange glitter came into the other’s eyes. He was beginning 
to understand. 

“ Here’s the money,” shouted Leonard, laying a bundle of bank 
notes on the table. 

Mark seized them with trembling fingers and counted them twice 
in the feeble light of the lamp. “There’s only £140 here,” he 
muttered. ‘’Twas £150 I lent you.” 

“Bah!” retorted Leonard. ‘ You’re the last man in the world 
to teach me anything about a debt of honour. Here’s the rest 
of it,” he cried. He counted out ten sovereigns and threw 
them on the table, and Mark placed them carefully on the top 
of the notes. 

Just then the click of a latch at the back of the farm was heard. 
Both men started. “Who’s this?” cried Leonard. “ Quick ! before 
anyone comes, tell me—what about interest on the money ?” 

The door leading from the farm kitchen into the parlour now 
opened and a woman entered bearing a lamp which at once gave a 
cheerier aspct to the room. 

She was fairly tall, apparently a little over thirty years of age, 
and dressed becomingly in black. If she had known trouble it was 
indicated only by the general pallor of her features, for no line or 
wrinkle marred their symmetry. Dark brown curls clustered above 
her forehead, and her eyes as they glanced inquiringly at Leonard 
Cawthorn had a rare sweetness of expression. 

He rose quickly as she approached and held out his hand. 
“ Thirza !” he cried. 

“Why, it’s Leonard,” she said in a voice that was tremulous 
with excitement. How well you look, and how glad I am to see you 
back in Nethercote again.” She gazed up into his handsome, 
sunburnt face. 

Mark sat, sullen and morose, regarding the pair. 

“Yes, Thirza, I’m back again,” said Leonard. “I wanted to see 
the old village again. Though, perhaps, ’twas hardly worth while, 
for there’s not much in Nethercote to interest me now ”—he looked 
down into her eyes sadly, almost reproachfully—‘ but there was a 
little business with Mark I wanted to settle. Now that’s done with,” 
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he laughed bitterly, ‘I fancy Nethercote will see very little more 
of me.” 

“But what business?” she asked eagerly. She glanced across 
at Mark, who sat crouching in his chair, and as she did so her eye 
caught the glint of the gold lying on top of the notes. Swiftly and 
unerringly her womanly intuition explained the situation to her. 

“A business which don’t concern no one but us two,” growled 
Mark. 

“Why be so secret about it?” said Leonard contemptuously. 
“The fact is, Thirza, | owed your husband”—he noticed that she 
started violently at the word—‘“‘a little sum of money which he lent 
me when I went away. I’ve now repaid him—that’s all. Where’s 
the need to be close about a job like that ?” 

Without waiting to hear more she walked over to Mark, and 
pointing to the money on the table she said sternly, ‘‘ Return that at 
once.” 

“But why?” asked Leonard, thunderstruck at her strange 
behaviour. : 

“Tt has been paid already,” she said in a low voice. 

Without looking at either of them Mark collected the money 
and handed it to Leonard, who took it without quite knowing what 
he did. 

“Yd almost forgotten,” said Mark, attempting a lame explanation, 
‘but now | come to think of it Thirza’s right. The money was paid 
back some years ago.” 

“Who paid it ?” asked Leonard with a dazed look. 

“ Thirza,” Mark answered sullenly. ‘She said you’d sent it her, 
though why you couldn’t have sent it on straight to me I never quite 
understood. Too proud to waste a line on your brother, I s’pose. 
Why do you look so puzzled ? Other people have got bad memories 
besides me, it seems.” 

“JT sent it to Thirza?” said Leonard, completely bewildered. 
“What does it all mean? Thirza, 1 seem to guess. You paid the 
money yourself.” 

She dropped her eyes and the colour rushed into her pale cheeks. 

“Tet us go away,” she said. She moved quickly to the door, 
and Leonard, after taking a last look at his stepbrother, left him to 
his feelings. What those feelings were can only be conjectured, but 
it is to be hoped that a little shame mingled with the wrath of his 
avaricious soul at being suddenly deprived of a snug sum already 
well within his grasp. 

“ Thirza,” said Leonard as they walked away from Nethercote in 
the direction he had come only an hour before, “‘ there are two things 
that puzzle me greatly. What is this about the money, and why did 
you marry—him ?” 

“T have not married him,” she said quietly. His heart beat high 
with exultation. 

“Thank God!” he cried fervently. ‘ But why were you in his 
house to-night ? You came in as though you belonged to the place.” 

Slowly he gathered from her that her family, having fallen on 
evil days, with her father dead and her mother constantly ailing, she 
was obliged to work. Mark Cawthorn, finding that she would nct 
come to Nethercote Farm in any other capacity, begged that she 
would at least come in every day and tidy up the place for him. He 
paid her for this, she said, and it was a great help. 

“ Better a thousand times be that man’s servant than his wife,” 
he cried. ‘But, dear Thirza,1 am still in the dark about the 
money.” 

It was some time before she answered. 

“It’s a long time ago now,” she said at last. ‘‘He wanted me 
to marry him and threatened that if I didn’t he would do all sorts 
of things against you. And he was beginning to talk about you in 
the village, and y 

“So you paid the money to save my good name,” broke in 
Leonard. ‘Darling Thirza! ’Twasn’t much of a name to save, 
but you have a right to it because you saved it. Will you take it for 
your own and its owner with it into the bargain ?” 

Her fingers played nervously with a wisp of straw that she had 
plucked from the hedgerow, but at last she gathered courage to 
look up into his face, and it was then that he clasped her passionately 
in his arms. 

They were standing under the notice board which contained 
Mark’s unlawful menace against adventurous pedestrians. It was 
on the crest of a ridge whence could be seen the slumbrous hamlet 
lying in the hollow. 

“Tis a peaceful place,” said Leonard, “but there never seemed 
any rightful corner in it for me. Dearest Thirza, it’s a wilder country 
where I live, with none of the homely features that you see here ; 
but you will come with me there, won’t you, darling ? ” 

For answer she only nestled closer to him, while the stars and 
the round harvest moon smiled down upon them in benediction, 
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The Hon. John Collier in his Studio. 
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Mr. John Collier is.a son of Lord::Monkswell, who was. well known in his day as Sir Robert Collier. He is married to a daughter of the late Professor Huxley. 
He has published books on art and constantly exhibited at both the Royal Academy and New Gallery. A portrait by him of Mrs. Anthony Hope is one of 
the attractions of this year's exhibition at the New Gallery 
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How the Crowned Heads of Europe Pass their Leisure Hours. 


THE CROWN PRINCE OF SWEDEN 


THE KING OF PORTUGAL 


Pheasant shooting Wild duck shooting 


KING EDWARD VII. 
Shooting at Chatsworth 


PRINCE REGENT OF BAVARIA AND PARTY THE CROWN PRINCE OF GERMANY 


Watching the deer feeding 


Hunting near Thale in the Hartz Mountains 
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How the Crowned Heads of Europe Pass their Leisure Hours. 
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THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA THE KING OF DENMARK 


Hunting near Muerzstag On his way to a hunt 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


A Baby Guardsman. — Master 
Victor Harbord, whose photograph 
appears on this page, is the only son 
of Colonel the Hon. Charles Har- 
bord, Lord Suffield’s elder son. Like 
a good Guardsman, Colonel Harbord 
determined that his little boy should 
be a son of the regiment, and made 
him—unofficially, of course—a private 
in the Scots Guards when he was 
only three years old, subsequently pro- 
moting him to be a corporal and then 
a sergeant. The photograph given 
here shows Master Harbord in his 
drill jacket as a sergeant in the 
Scots Guards. Colonel Harbord, 
who is one of thé most popular and 
genial of Guardsmen, has one pecu- 
liarity ; he abhors the frock coat, and 
has never, | believe, been seen in 
that particular article of attire. Even 
in the enlosure at Ascot, where a 
frock coat is de rigueur, Colonel 
Harbord has always defied conven- 
tionality. 


At Vienna.—The visit of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales to 
Vienna will be made the occasion of 
much ceremony, and on the night of 
their arrival their Royal Highnesses 
will be entertained in great state by 
the Emperor and archdukes. There 
is perhaps no court in Europe where 
ancient ceremony and tradition are 
held in greater veneration than at 
Vienna or observed more rigidly even 
on the most ordinary occasions. Sir 
Francis Plunkett, the British ambas- 
sador at Vienna, will entertain the 
Prince and Princess of Wales during 
the visit at the English Embassy. 


Prince Henry of Prussia.—One 
of the most deservedly popular of 
European princes is the brother of 
the German Emperor, Prince Henry 
of Prussia. When paying a visit to 
Cork a couple of years ago his 
sunburnt face and genial, smiling 
countenance won him a very hearty wel- 
come, and the crowds that gathered in the 
streets gave him a true Irish cheer as he 
drove past, to which he replied on one occasion 
by waving his pocket handkerchief. The 
prince’s two nephews, by the way-——Prince 
Moritz and Prince Adolf—are at present enjoy- 
ing a short holiday from school at Ilfracombe, 
where their father, the Kaiser, frequently 
spent his holidays in the days of his youth. 


An Abiding Fashion.—Fifteen years ago 
if you saw a clean-shaven man it was always 
safe to bet that he was either a lawyer, an 
actor, or a prize-fighter. At the present day 
the absence of a moustache or whiskers only 
means that a man was born some time in the 
seventies. Who first set the fashion of shav- 
ing clean? Nobody seems to know. The 
fashion came into vogue about 1892 and 
probably took its rise at either Oxford or 
Cambridge. At any rate, in the ‘varsity 
cricket match of that year there was hardly 


Week by 


Lafayette 


A VERY YOUTHFUL GUARDSMAN 


Master Victor Alexander Charles Harbord in the uniform 
of a sergeant in the Scots Guards. 
Colonel Harbord, C.B., Lord Suffield’s son and heir 


a moustache to beseen. Most of these sudden 
freaks of fashion die out as quickly as they 
come in, but there seems no sign at present 
of the moustache recovering its popularity. 


Typed Replies Forbidden.—To send a typed 
reply to an invitation to dinner or any other 
form of social entertainment would be a social 
mistake, or rather crime, of the highest magni- 
tude. Yet people of the most exalted position 
who entertain and are entertained a great deal 
rarely have time to write their own invitations 
or replies, which work is usually performed by 
some paid member of their household. This 
being the case, why not recognise a reply to 
an invitation as a business letter and let it be 
typed, which in many cases would save a 
hard-worked secretary a great deal of unneces- 
sary time and trouble spent in writing out 
formal replies to printed invitations? If we 
can issue invitations in the form of a printed 
circuJar it seems strange that etiquette forbids 
sending a typed reply. 
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He is the only son of 


Dogs and Society.--Since Traf- 
ford Park, the old family home near 
Manchester, was sold to the Westing- 
house people for something like 
£300,000 Lady de Trafford and her 
husband have lived mostly at their 
place at Market Harborough. It is 
only an overgrown hunting box, but 
it suits both, for Lady de Trafford is 
very fond of hunting and Sir Hum- 
phrey can indulge in his favourite 
pursuit of farming. He is a very 
successful breeder of fox terriers, and 
I believe he had the satisfaction of 
receiving for one of his dogs the 
highest price ever paid for a whelp 
of the kind. Lady de Trafford has a 
fine collection of pearls which she 
generally wears roped, and being 
very tall and dark and stately as 
well as very pretty they suit her style 
of beauty to perfection. Racing has 
a great attraction for her, and she 
has, of course, gone in for the motor 
craze as well as for bridge, at which 
she plays a very fair game, 


A Coal Baron.— Though so 
boyish-looking and so fond of hunting 
and golf and society Lord St. Oswald 
is the eldest of the three Winn 
brothers -who manage the huge 
collieries near Wakefield belonging to 
the family. From his seat at Nostell 
Priory you may see the smoke rising 
from their chimneys. In fact, Nos- 
tell reeks of the coal regions, and the 
grey stone of which it is built is 
blackened by the  all-pervading 
smoke. Nostell has been more or 
less renovated of late years and Lord 
and Lady St. Oswald entertain a good 
deal, especially for Doncaster races. 
Lady St. Oswald is a charming hos- 
tess. One of the three daughtcrs of 
Helen Lady Forbes and a younger 
sister of Mrs. Willie James, she 
makes an interesting figure at a 
society function with her pleasant 
face, golden hair, fresh complexion, and fine 
grey-blue eyes 


The Brighter Life 


[A weekly paper pleads for brighter and 
more diversified hues for waterproofs. ] 
The modest flowers upon the lea 

Are always clothed in bright array, 
And why, I wonder, should not we 

Be similarly gay? 

But much may yet be done, I think, 

By this example that I set; i 
I wear a “mac” of salmon pink 

To shield me from the wet. 


My “gamp” is crimson shot with gold, 
The green goloshes on my feet 

Are, so at least I have been told, 
Particularly neat, 


’Tis true I’m followed by a crowd 
When I go out to take the air, 

But though it makes me rather proud 
I wonder why they stare. 
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Lafayette 
THE COUNTESS OF WARWICK, TO WHOM A DAUGHTER WAS BORN THE OTHER DAY 


Lady Warwick, who was married in 1881, has four children—Lord Brooke, born 1882; Lady Helmsley, born 1884; Maynard, born 1898; and the little girl who 
was born the week before last. The photograph shows Lady Warwick in the fancy dress which she wore at Mrs. Adair’s ball last spring 
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Four Little Canadians.—Mrs. Clifford 
Sifton is the wife of the Canadian Minister of 
the Interior, and it was he who prepared 
Canada’s case for the Alaskan Boundary 
Commission. Mrs. Sifton’s home is at Arma- 
dale, Ottawa, and she is the mother of the 
four handsome boys whose portraits I here 
present to my readers, 


A Flower Bazaar.—Lady O’Hagan and 
Lady Portsmouth were among the originators 
and supporters of a somewhat novel 
type of bazaar just held at Leather- 
head, where the wares offered for sale 
consisted almost entirely of flowers, 
plants, and garden requisites, including 
garden seats and even sundials. ‘The 
idea was distinctly successful and might 
be tried elsewhere during the coming 
season. A sweetmeat bazaar is a 
favourite method of raising funds in 
some of the smaller American towns, 
and huge prices are often realised by 
the sale of some quaintly-designed bon- 
bons. 


Luck v. System.—Lord Villiers, 
who is said to have brought back with 
him from Monte Carlo the useful sum 
of £40,000, is, of course, the eldest son 
of the Earl of Jersey. Unlike Lord 
Rosslyn he had no system but simply 
backed his luck. After he had won 
£32,800 a friend who was with him 
implored him to be content with his 
winnings and leave Monte Carlo before 
the luck turned, but Lord Villiers was 
apparently a better judge than his 
friend ; at any rate he remained on 
for another three days, during which 
time he added £8,000 to his winnings. 
Since his return to England he has 
received on an average more than a 
hundred letters a day imploring him 
to disclose the secret of the system 
which turned out so well. It will be 
interesting to see whether Lord Villiers so far 
believes in the persistency of his luck to test 
it again in the same way at Monte Carlo. 


Unreasonable Cabbies. — One has not 
heard anything lately of the sixpenny cab 
fares. The suggestion seems to have died a 
natural death. My ewn opinion is that with 
the existing fares the London cabbies would 
do well enough if they would learn to be a 
little more diplomatic. A cabby may have 
reasonable cause _ to 
grumble if at the end of 
a full two miles he is only 
handed his legal Is., but 
most cabbies in the 
West-end, espécially dur- 
ing the season, seem to 
think that 1s. should 
not under any circum- 
stances be offered to 
them, and I have heard 
a cabman grumble be- 
cause he only received 
1s. for driving a fare the 
length of ,St. James’s 
Street, a distance of not 
more than loo yards. A 
cabman told me once 
that he was always satis- 
fied if paid at the rate of 
Id. a minute. I should 
be sorry, however, to 
offer any cabby ts. 6d. 
for an 18 minutes drive. 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


Tram-lines and Motors.—It is a pity that 
the London County Council cannot rid their 
minds of the idea that those who object to 
the extension of the tramway system in the 
metropolis are either cranks or capitalists. 
The fact is that as long as it is deemed 


FOUR OF MRS. CLIFFORD SIFTON’S SONS 


In costume for a fancy-dress ball at Rideau Hall, the seat of 
the Governor-General of Canada. The names, from left to right, 
are: Jack, thirteen years; Winfield, ten years; Harry, eight years; 


Clifford, six years 


necessary that tram-lines should be per- 
petually watered they will be a serious source 
of danger to everything that moves on wheels, 
from the humblest cyclist to the millionaire 
owner of a Mercédés. I happened last week 
to witness a collision at Shepherd’s Bush 
between a motor car and a ’bus which re- 
sulted in the complete demolition of the 
motor car and the total disablement of the 
*bus. Nobody is to be blamed for the acci- 
dent except the man who watered the road, 


MRS. CLIFFORD SIFTON’S SONS WITH COMPANIONS AFTER A SWIM 
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The ’bus was travelling as slowly as befits a 
London ’bus, and the pace of the motor car 
was certainly not above fifteen miles an hour. 
But even this mild rate of speed is dangerous 
on a road the surface of which has been ren- 
dered as treacherous as a half-frozen pond by 
being deluged with water—an unavoidable 
skid and then a smash-up. Had the ’bus 
happened to bean electric tram it is more than 
probable that three or four persons would 
have lost their lives, 


Royal Movements.—The King will 
go to Sandown Park for the second 
spring meeting, which promises to be 
a brilliant one if the weather is good. 
There is no place more dependent on 
weather than Sandown. ‘The court on 
Friday must be rather a gloomy func- 
tion, for all the Royal Family and the 
immediate Court will be in deep 
mourning, and it is probable that very 
few ladies will venture to avail them- 
selves of the permit as to coloars. By 
the date of the next court the royal 
mourning will have ended unless any 
untoward event should happen in the 
interval. It is inevitable in all cases 
of postponement that mischances will 
occur, and several ladies who are unable 
to be in London either now or in May 
will lose their chance of presentation. 


Hostess of Kilkenny Castle.—The 
Marchioness of Ormonde, who will 
entertain the King and Queen at Kil- 
kenny Castle, is one of the beauties of 
the Court. She was a winsome bride and 
has become a handsome matron with 
two pretty daughters, who {in some 
respects resemble their mother. All 
three are fond of dogs, and Lady 
Constance Butler is especially devoted 
to a pug of unusual hideousness—that 
is, of course, beauty. Sir John Millais 
painted Lady Ormonde as a_ bride 
shortly after her marriage, and she 
has changed but little since then. Lord 
Ormonde as vice-commodore of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron during the last reign and 
commodore in this has been brought into 
closest connection with the King in a sport in 
which his Majesty is most deeply interested. 
Moreover, he was for ten years in the Ist Life 
Guards. 


Kilkenny Castle.—Neither the King nor 
the Queen have been to Kilkenny before, and 
the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales did not 


include the castle in 
their tour in August, 
1897. It is well worth a 
visit. It was one of the 


original Norman  for- 
tresses of the Conquest, 
but as it now stands it 
is a modern castellated 
structure of the early 
part of the last cen- 
tury. .One of the 
unique curiosities of 
the interior is the 
golden key which is 
Lord Ormonde’s  sym- 
bol of office as Chief 
Butler of Ireland, and 
which he would wear 
suspended at his girdle 
were he ever called upon 
to perform his feudal 
duties. 
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CURLERS AT PRINCE’S CLUB 


The Scottish National Game Played in London. 


DRAWING A SHOT TO CHAP AND LIE—‘*SOOPING HER” INTO THE HOUSE 


Campbell & Gray 
SIR JOHN HERON-MAXWELL DELIVERING THE FIRST STONE; DIRECTLY. BEHIND HIM IS DR. W. G GRACE 
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MISS JULIA NEILSON AS “SUNDAY” 


Ellis & Walery 
Sunday is_the name of an orphan child who has been reared in a remote western township at Silyer Creek by several miners.’ She was called~ Sunday because she was 
born on the first day of the week. She turns out to be the daughter of a well-to-do Englishman and comes home to England 
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THAT NAME AT THE COMEDY THEATRE. 


Ellis & Walery 


in this picture we see Sunday in the attire which she wore among her miner friends at Silver Creek. Thither she returns after her visit to England, where she falls in 
Jove with Colonel Brinthorpe, whose brother had been shot dead for trying to insult her in the Far West 
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MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


The Revival of ‘‘La 
Poupeée.” —I am glad 
that Mr. George Ed- 
wardes has revived Au- 
dran’s charming opera, 
La Poupée, for it is 
coherent and pretty and 


has a real touch of 


fancy. It was originally 
produced (in English) at 
the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre on February 24, 
1897, and was performed 
no fewer than 778 times. 
In the provinces it has 
been piayed more or less 
ever since, under the 
management of Mr. C. P. 
Levilly, who used to be 
manager at the Prince 
of Wales’s. The original 
cast was as follows :— 


Lancelot, Courtice Pounds; 
Father Maxime, Norman Sal- 
mond; Chanterelle, Charles 
Wybrow; Loremois, Eric 
Thorne; Balthazar, W. Cheese- 
man; Agelet, Arthur ,Deane ; 
Benoit, Conway: Dixon; Basi- 
lique, W. Walshe; Hilarius, 
Willie Edouin ; Madame 
Hilarius, Kate Mills; Gudu- 
line, Stella Gastelle; Henri, 
Ellas Dee; Pierre,’ Carrie 
Benton; Jacques, Pierrette 
Amelia; Marie, Kate Hermann 
Alesia, Alice Favier. 


Its Humour.—lt 
would be interesting to 
know precisely what Za 
Poupée has earned. To 
Mr, Lowenfeld it must 
have brought quite a big 
fortune. He has not had 
such luck since. [I still 
possess the _ illustrated 
souvenir which he gave 
away, together with a 
curious legal - looking 
document which ran as 


follows :— 
Re La Poupée 


I, John Hollingshed of 8 
Egerton Mansions, Brompton, 
theatrical manager, make oath 
and say as follows :— 

(1) I have been connected 
in a managerial capacity with 
West-end London theatres for 
upwards of thirty-tive years. 

(2) I have attended three 
successive performances of La 
Poupée at the Prince of Wales's 
Theatre, Coventry Street, and 
have on each occasion counted 
the number of laughs, smiles, 
and roars on the part of the 
audience during such perform- 
ances and find the following 
to be the average, namely :— 

Laughs, 304 
Smiles, 52 
Roars, 34 
Joun HoiincsHen. 

Sworn at my office, No. 8, 
St. Martin's Place, Trafalgar 
Square, London, this 8th day 
of February, 1898. 

Before me 
Joun D, Venn, 
Notary-Public 


Ellis & Walery 
THE BAD BROTHER IN ‘*‘SUNDAY" AT THE COMEDY 


Miss Julia Neilson and Mr. Malcolm Cherry 


Lillis & Walery 
THE GOOD BROTHER IN ‘*SUNDAY” AT THE COMEDY 


Mr. Fred Terry and Miss Julia Neilson 


The two pictures on this page represent the dramatic conflict in Miss Julia Neilson’s new play. Arthur 

Brinthorpe, a young!Englishman, insults Sunday, and is shot dead by one of her friends. She comes 

home to England and falls in love with his brother, Colonel Brinthorpe, who does not know of 

Arthur's fate. In order to escape the dilemma as to whether she can in decency marry him she returns 

to Silver Creek, whither the colonel follows her, and after the manner of melodrama takes her to his 
heart 
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The Present Re- 
vival.—The chief note 
of the present revival is 
that Mr. Willie Edouin 
is once more playing 
the part of the doll- 
maker. Indeed, I can- 
not think what Za 
Poupée would be with- 
cut Mr. Edouin, or at 
any rate a very close 
imitation .of him. It is 
one of those parts that 
he simply revels in, and 
it stands out as a memor- 
able bit of comic acting, 
Miss Edna May plays 
the part of the animated 
doll, originally created 
for us by Mdlle. Alice 
Favier and afterwards 
played by Miss Jessie 
Huddlestone. Miss May 
is not to be compared 
with Mdlle. Favier, who 
had a delicate sense of 
true pantomime. On the 
other hand, while her 
voice is not nearly so 
good as Miss Huddle- 
stone’s her acting is 
better. Mr. Norman 
Salmond is back at his 
post, and in other re- 
spects I think the present 
production is as good as 
the original, 


Why Not a Gilbert 
and Sullivan Cycle p— 
I wonder why Mr. Ed- 
wardes does not lease 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
round of comic operas, 
or at least the best of 
them, I admit that there 
is nothing in the revival 
of a musical comedy ; 
some of us marvel at its 
vitality even during its 
first run. But the Savoy 
series comes into a dif- 
ferent category ; they 
are not a bit out of date, 
For instance, I can 
imagine that during the 
present interest in Japan 
a revival of The Mikado 
would really catch on. 
In any case, the revival 
of La Poupée is another 
indication that Mr. Ed- 
wardes is moving in the 
direction of more music 
and that inveriebrate 
musical comedy has had 
its day—for a time at 


least. I find it quite 
a strain to follow its 
remarkably puzzling 
“c plot.” 
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Mr. Leigh’s Latest.—Mr. J. H. Leigh, as a manager, suffers from 
his very strenuousness, and his production of Zhe Two Gentlemen 
of Verona—at best but a poor specimen of the master’s art—is flat 
and unprofitable. ‘The dreariness of the recital method hangs over it 
all, for his productions belong to the platform, not tothe stage. That, 
1 fancy, is the real reason of the curious sense of deadness at the 
Court. Mrs, Leigh gets in Julia (beloved of Proteus) a part which 
she can play with real charm. The most brilliant bit of acting is 
the Speed of Mr. Granville Barker, that 
exceedingly clever young player who is 
always so keen on picking up experience 
We know him for a brilliant dramatist ; 
his work for the Stage Society shows 
him as a skilful organiser, and his 
appearance at the Court demonstrates 
that he is one of our very best Shak- 
sperean clowns. 


“The Sword of the King.”—Like 
Miss Kitty Loftus, our latest lady manager, 
Miss Ida Molesworth has not been very 
fortunate with her play, for Mr. Ronald 
Macdonald’s Prince of Orange drama, 
The Sword of the King, is a very 
amateur effort indeed—a tangled thread 
of story and a rather bookish style. [ 
question whether anybody could make 
William into a “sympathetic” stage 
figure. Certain it is Mr. Macdonald has 
not been able to throw off the shackles of 
the novelist, and the first-night audience 
was as puzzled at what it all meant as 
little Wilhelmine and Grandpapa Caspar. 
So where there ought to have been rapt 
attention there were ripples of laughter. 


The Acting.—The players did their 
best, but their material was too much 
for them. Miss Molesworth makes a 
very plausible boy ; she offered a brave 
front, but could not suppress the titter 
of the audience. Mr. Fulton struggled 
with the Dutchman ; Miss May Harvey’s 
sprightly comedy was wasted. 
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Mrs. Craigie’s New Plays.—Since her rather unfortunate 
experience at the St. James’s Mrs. Craigie has apparently not been 
too anxious to woo playgoers, but she will shortly be seen in two 
places. Collaborating with Mr. Edward Rose she has written a 
four-act comedy for the Haymarket entitled A 7zme to Love, and 
Miss Olga Nethersole is to produce her play, 7he Flute of Pan. 
Mrs. Craigie is a great playgoer herself and seems to enjoy 
everything from musical comedy to exotic drama. 


Mr. Lyall Swete.—Mr. E. Lyall Swete has gone to 
the Imperial toj play in A/7ss Elizabeth’s Prisoner, which 
he and Mr. R. N. Stephens have written. Mr. Swete, 
who was originally an artist, is one of Mr. Benson’s pro- 
ductions, and during his stay at the St. James’s he has 
done excellent work. Mr. Frederick Fenn, the co-author 
of Mr. Alexander’s new play, is the son of Mr, Manville 
Fenn, the novelist, and is on the staff of the Graphic. 
His co//aborateur is Mr. Richard Pryce, the novelist. 


Herr Weingartner.—The advent of Herr Weingartner 
in London is always interesting, and he has increased his 
reputation by his heavy round of conducting at the 
Kruse Festival in the 
Queen’s Hall. Herr Wein- 
gartner strikes one at a 
glance as the very essence 
of manly vitality. Erect 
and clean-shaven, he relies 
for his power on no eccen- 
tricity in dress or general 
appearance, and his outward 
aspect is but the symbol 
of his whole method.. He is 
robust, absolutely master of 
his orchestra, and you can- 
not help feeling that in 
whatever he undertakes 
there is always a reserve 
force. He conducts mainly 
without a score, which also 
adds to the absence of 
mystery. I ‘like his 
Brahms and his Wagner 
best of all, although his Beet- 
hoven is interesting. 


Johnston & Hoffmann 
MRS. J. H. LEIGH AS “JULIA” IN “THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA" AT THE COURT 
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New Songs.—I have received the following 
songs from the Chappells; ‘In the Tossell Time of 
Spring,” by Miss Liza Lehmann, and a set of three 
songs—“ The First Star,” ‘Day and Night,” and 
“ September ”—by Philip H, Williams ; all of these 
have been sung by Miss Muriel Foster and are 
particularly pleasing, A quaint and very taking 
little song is “ The Little Irish Girl” by Hermann 
Lohr, the words by Edward Teschemacher, who is 
also the author of Noel Johnson’s two songs— I 
Told the Roses ” and “ Sea Swallows ”—and of two 
exceedingly beautiful songs by Teresa del Riego— 
““ Where Love has Been” and “ Life’s Recompense,” 
this last with organ accompaniment. There is a 
third song of hers, written by herself, which I think 
perfectly charming, so dainty is the music and’ so 
appropriate to the delicate freshness of first spring 
suggested by her words. Even the title is to me 
most attractive, “ Happy Song,’ and I shall be 
greatly surprised if this little gem does not become a 
popular favourite. Then there is “The Old Black 
Mare” song, by W. H. Squire, and, last but not 
least, the new soldier song with chorus; ‘*On The 
High Road,” written by Captain Basil Hood, com- 
posed by Hamish MacCunn. It was introduced into 
Love in a Cottage at Terry’s and is to be used 
(officially, I believe), as a marching song for our 
soldiers, 


Amateurs in ‘An Artist’s Model.”—Three 
amateur performances will take place (by kind per- 
mission of Mr. George Edwardes and Mr. Sidney 
Jones) on the evenings of Saturday, Monday, and 
Tuesday of An Artis’?’s Model at the Avenue 
Theatre in aid of the Clarence Wing of St. Mary’s 
Hospital. . An additional matinée on Monday will be 
given for the Actors’ Benevolent Fund, The piece 
is being produced by Mr. W. F. R. Lancy and will 
be played by Captain the Hon, Southwell Fitz- 
Gerald’s company of clever amateurs, who performed 
with such singular success at the Shaftesbury in 
December, 1902: 


deserved the high praise bestowed on it, 


DAISY, LUCIEN, AND GERALDINE 
Hon. Mrs, Southwell FitzGerald; Mr. R. Moffat Ford, and Miss Poole 


From an amateur point of view the production 
of Zhe Geisha was in every way a revelation, and thoroughly 
Amongst those taking 
leading parts in An Artist’s Model are the Hon. Mrs. Southwell 


“DAISY” 


In An Artist's Model as  repre- 
sented by the Hon. Mrs. Southwell 
FitzGerald 
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FitzGerald, Miss Hettie Muret, Mrs. Swift, Miss 
Nanie Lewis, Miss Hammond, Miss Poole, Mr. 
Frederic Ward, Mr. K. S. Barnes, Mr. Ernest G. 
Stevens, Mr, F, Hanchard, Mr. R. Moffat Ford, 
and Mr. James Nettlefield, with Mr. R. Neville 
Flux, R.A.M., as musical director. Tickets for these 
performances can be had at the box office of the 
Avenue Theatre and all the libraries, 


London and Shakspere.—The London Shak- 
spere League which was started Jast week has drawn 
up an elaborate programme for the celebration of 
the immortal’s birthday this year as follows :— 


- Much Ado About Nothing, played in Burlington 
House Theatre at 4, introduced by Dr. Furnivall 
at 3:45. 

Saturday - ‘‘A Ramble in Shakspere’s London " at 2.30, includ- 
ing an address by Mrs. Carmichael Stopes (the 
genealogist of the Shakspere family) in Gray’s Inn 
Hall. Commemoration dinner at the Criterion at 8. 

- Address in St. James's Hall on ' The Coming of 
Shakspere” by Mr. Gollancz at 3.30. 

Tuesday - Address by Dr. Garnett in Burlington House Theatre 

at 8.30. 

Wednesday Address on ‘ Shakspere’s Boyhood" by Rev. R. S. 
de Courcy Laffan in Burlington House Theatre at 
8.30. 

- Recital by Mr. J. H. Leigh at the Steinway Hall at 3. 
Conversazione at the Passmore Edwards Hall, 
where Dr. Furnivall will speak at 8.30. 


Friday 


Sunday 


Friday 


At Stratford-on-Avon Mr. Benson again supplies 
the festival. It is strange, however, that no London 
manager should think it worth his while to produce 
a Shaksperean play at least on the birthday. The 
only Shaksperean play now running in«London is 
Mr. Leigh’s production at the Court, and, as I have 
said, that is rather a sad effort. 


The Revival of ‘‘Becket.”—Sir Henry Irving 
has not been long in taking to the road again, for 
he purposed reviving Becket at Newcastle last night. 
Becket was certainly the best acting play that 
Tennyson ever wrote, and the part of the great 
ecclesiastic has always suited Sir Henry Irving. It 
is eleven years since Sir Henry first staged the play, 


but the present production is new, for the: fine properties were 
destroyed by fire in 1897, on the top of other misfortunes which Sir 
Henry sustained about that time. 


On the present occasion Mrs. 


Raleigh plays the part of Queen Eleanor. 


Johnston & Hoffmann 


RUDOLPH BLAIR AND ADELE 


Miss Muret and Mr. Ward 
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“We are Six Little Misses from a French Girls’ School.” 


Johnston & Hoffmain 


MR. H. A. GRAVES AS ‘“ SNOGGINS” WITH THE SCHOOL GIRLS 


In An Artist's Model, which will be produced by amateurs at the Avenue Theatre (humorously known as “Seagull Point") on Saturday 
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Campbell & Gray 
THE DAINTY DOGS OF THE FRENCH DUETTISTS, DESROCHES AND BIANCA 


These duettists, who have just been at the Palace, possess some exceedingly clever little dogs, which are dressed up in the neatest fitting clothes and walk about the 
stage with great ease 


Campbell & Wray 


MR. ARTHUR ROBERTS AT THE PALACE THEATRE SINGING ‘*COME, COME, CAROLINE” 
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A BOOK DEVOTED TO GREAT GOLFERS 
Four Notable Players on the War Path. 


ke i 4 \ i 
p 
| 
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ALEX HERD HARRY VARDON 


Upward swing with driver : Positions of wrists and arms follow through 


E : Bch Ns LY : X we te : 


W. H. FOWLER H. G, HUTCHINSON 


Finish of running-up stroke with iron Finish with driver 


These illustrations are taken from a book that should be valuable to all golfers. It is entitled “Great Golfers: Their Methods at a Glance,” 
by George W. Beldam, The publishers are the Macmillans, There are contributions by many well-known golf experts, and nearly 
300 action-photographs are given, of which these are four 
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HOW THE RIVAL NATIONS READ 
THEIR WAR NEWS. 
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PART OF A PAGE FROM THE JAPANESE NEWSPAPER, THE ‘Jl-Jl” 


The Japanese press reflects the national tendency towards secrecy which is serving Japanese interests so well at the present 
time. They have been very guarded in their utterances, and since the suppression of one of their number owing to its incurable 
tendency towards sensationalism they have been even more careful 
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THE RUSSIAN SEMI-OFFICIAL ORGAN, THE ‘‘NOVOE VREMYA” 


In one of his earlier proclamations the Czar stated that the devotion and patriotism of his people demanded the best news, the truest news from the seat of war 
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Conducted by 


In the rules of the competition it was stated in the first of our 
series of bridge acrostics that a coupon must be sent with each solu- 
tion. This rule has now been annulled, and no coupon will be 
required. In accordance with numerous requests from readers living 
out of England for an extension of time, it has been decided to 
receive solutions bearing a continental post mark up to June 32, 1904. 


ast week we considered the inferences to be drawn by the third 

player from his partner’s original lead of a high card against a 

no-trump declaration. In this article we will discuss the lead of a 
small card and the deductions to be drawn from it. 

The most important point is to understand and to be able to 
apply what is known as the “eleven rule,” which is almost the 
only whist convention that has been adopted by bridge-players. The 
“eleven rule” is that, when your partner leads his fourth best, if 
you deduct the value of the card led from eleven, you get the number 
of cards higher than the one led, which are not in the leader’s hand. 
Thus, if your partner leads the 7 of hearts you deduct 7 from 11 and 
you know for certain that there are only four cards higher than the 
7 against the leader. Say that you hold the king and the 9, and the 
knave and 8 are exposed in the dummy, you know at once that the 
dealer cannot beat the 7, and you can regulate your game accordingly. 

It is by no means obvious at first why eleven should be the 
number, but the explanation of it is that the value of the cards does 
not really run from 1 to 13, counting the knave, queen, and king as 
II, 12, and 13 respectively, but from 2 to 14, the 2 being the lowest 
card and the ace the highest, or equivalent to 14. Therefore, by 
deducting three, which is the number of cards in your partner’s hand 
higher than the one led, from 14, the value of the highest card in 
the pack, you arrive at the magic number 11, which remains 
invariable in every case when the fourth best is led originally. 

The value of this convention cannot be too strongly insisted upon 
as in many cases it offers you such a very simple method of arriving 
at some idea of what your partner has led from, and it not infre- 
quently gives you the opportunity of making a successful finesse 
against the dealer which you would never have dared to do without 


the extra knowledge that you have gleaned of how the cards are 


placed. 

One bridge author, and one alone, writing under the assumed 
name of “ Hellespont,” will have nothing to do with the lead of the 
fourth best, and condemns it altogether, but this is not the view 
which is taken of it in England. The book in question, “ Hellespont” 
on Bridge, although published in London, was written in India by a 
resident in India, from experience of the game gained in India, and 
although it is very sound on many points, on several other and 
important points it is not in accord with the views and practice of 
our best English players. 

I have no doubt that it is absolutely correct in every particular as 
to the way the game is played in India and the East, but if so, their 
game must differ considerably from bridge as it is played by the best 
English and American exponents of the game, which is as far as my 
personal experience extends. Both in New York and in London the 
lead of the fourth best is universal among good players against a 
no-trump declaration, and this is no light test as there are many 
very fine players in both cities, 

But I have been wandering from my professed subject. The 
exact value of the small card led by your partner is of great»import- 
ance. It is not sufficient to note that it was a small one as the 
exact value of it will generally give you some information. If he 
leads the 2, or if you see in your own hand and dummy’s all the 
cards smaller than the one he has led, then he has led from a suit of 
four cards exactly. 

The eleven rule is rarely of any use with anything lower than a 
6 lead, but with any higher card it may be of great use. Say the 
dealer has declared no-trumps, your partner leads the 7, you have 
queen, 8, 2, and dummy puts down knave, 6, 5. You know that the 
dealer has one card above the 7 and that may be the ace, king, 10, 
org. Now, supposing that there are high cards in one or two of the 
other suits, distributed between your hand and the dummy, you will 
say to yourself, “‘ The dealer would not have had strength enough 
to declare no-trumps unless he held a high card-in this suit, and 
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therefore his one card higher than the 7 must be either ace or 
king.” Consequently you pass the 7, and if your surmise is correct 
your partner’s suit is established, and the eleven rule has done you 
very appreciable good and possibly saved the game. 

When your eleven rule tells you that the dealer has only one 
winning card in the suit you should always think what it is most 
likely to be, and take any finesse that will enable you to prevent the 
dummy from winning the second or third trick in that suit. If the 
dummy puts down nothing of any value then finesse nothing, but 
play your highest card, both to force out the dealer’s highest and to 
let your partner see where the high cards are and return him your 
highest, irrespective of whether you have two or three remaining, so 
as to give him every chance of a tenace over the dealer. ‘The 
only exception to this is when you have more of the suit than your 
partner, or the same number that he has, and you think it better for 
the lead to come from your hand when that suit is exhausted. 

This week I propose to again vary the entertainment by giving a 
rather simple double-dummy problem. 

N.B.—These bridge acrostics, which began in our issue of 
March 2, will run for thirteen weeks in all. Those who did 
not enter last week can still do so, as competitors must not send 
in their solutions week by week but must wait until the compett- 
tion closes. In other words, solutions must only be sent in 
between May 25 and June 1. Back numbers can always be 
obtained, either from the newsagents or the bookstalls, or direct 
Jrom the publisher, THE TATLER Office, Great New Street, E.C. 
The prizes will be :— 


FIRST PRIZE—A._. Five-guinea Gramophone of the 
Gramophone and Typewriter Company. 
SECOND PRIZE—A Three-guinea Pocket Kodak. 


THIRD PRIZE—A Gold-mounted Swan Fountain 
Pen. 


And Six other Prizes of not less value than One 
Guinea each. 


BRIDGE ACROSTIC, NO. VIII. 
(Double Dummy.) 


Spades -Q 63 
Hearts - 10 8 
Clubs -7 
Diamonds - 9 7 


Spades - Spades -J 109g 
Hearts - Hearts -73 
Clubs - - Clubs - -QJ 
Diamonds - Diamonds - 8 


Spades - None 
Hearts -Q5 
Clubs - STO: 5 2 


Diamonds - Q 10 


Hearts are trumps. B to lead and A B to win every trick. 
Assume that all the cards are known and take every advantage 
of your knowledge of how they are placed. 


RULES OF THE COMPETITION 


1. Solutions must be addressed to the ‘‘ Bridge Editor, THzE TarLter, Great New 
Street, Fetter Lane, E.C.," and must reach the office not later than Wednesday, 
June 1, 1904. 

2. All solutions and remarks or explanations of the play must be written clearly 
on one side of the paper only. 

3. Solutions must have clearly written on them the full name and address of the 
solver. 

4. The decision of the Bridge Editor in all cases shall be final. 
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ie is curious to notice in the novels of the day, in England 

and still more abroad, the literary view of the literary 
and artistic temperament. It is very natural that many 
instances of the artistic treatment of the relations between 
life and art should exist. Tbe novelist, like any other 
sentient creature, has to have life of some sort; it is occa- 
sionally an unfortunate fact, but the fact remains. He (or 
even she) has sometimes art and always believes he (or she) 
has it. Therefore, even as French painters often give us 
frank and undisguised pictures of models and other common 
objects of the studio, novelists are very apt to give us studies 
of the literary or other artist in relation to life. 


ape British method is to put life, or rather what Matthew 
Arnold called ‘ conduct,’’ above art. Not all Shelley’s 
magnificent poetry has sufficed to absolve him in the eyes 
of his countrymen from his surely inconsiderate treatment 
of ‘‘the Harriet problem.” ‘The relations of the artist to 
life, and especially to love and marriage, are regarded as of 
far greater importance than his (or even her) artistic work. 
We are a moral people as even our national variety (by no 
means a monopoly) of hypocrisy shows. France has an 
artistic hypocrisy, Germany a scientific hypocrisy, Russia a 
political hypocrisy, the United States an economic hypocrisy, 
by virtue of which each of these nations regards itself as 
fully justified in doing acts which it condemns in other 
peoples. For instance, Russians now denounce the Japanese 
for their ‘‘ treachery’ in practising on a Russian fleet pre- 
cisely the same sort of surprise that the Russians carried 
out at Sinope; and the British public at the time of the 
Crimean War spoke of the Sinope surprise as a “‘ massacre” 
when their own fleet (with some help from France and 
Russia) had done much the same thing at Navarino. 


“Fe British view, then, as displayed in not a few novels is 

that life takes precedence of art. It is the first duty 
of man, and still more of woman, to be respectable. If any 
straying from the narrow asphalt path of propriety leads 
to flowery meadows of art the harm done by truancy and 
trespass is far greater than the benefit to the world from 
possible masterpieces. Should the artistic and the moral 
careers of a man come into conflict the moral element ought 
to triumph. If this is not the case there must be some- 
thing very wrong with the artistic side of the man, for the 
fallacy which Ruskin at one time maintained (as he did 
most fallacies at some time or other) that the highest art 
is the embodiment of morality and religion still holds its 
place in the British mind. There are to this day many who 
consider Keble (let us say) not only more edifying but a 
greater poet than (let us say) Swinburne. 


Te general continental view, as far as can be gathered 

from French novels (which, after all, are the continental 
standard), is almost exactly the opposite. The artist or 
man of letters is regarded as chiefly important in his artistic 
or literary capacity. He is sent into the world to produce 
masterpieces; whatever helps him to do this is right, what- 
ever hinders him is wrong. ‘The possession of distinguished 
talent places a man (or even a woman) above and beyond 
the ordinary standards of conduct. I have lately looked 
through a French novel dealing with the problem of the one 
man and the twowomen. But the man being a novelist— 
if he wrote as he talked, rather a wearisome one—the wife 
and the other woman are regarded, as if in an entirely 
natural and obvious manner, as accessories to his literary 
talent. He finds comfort and a quiet study with his wife ; 
fresh inspiration he derived from the other. So, with 
singular tolerance from both women and all his friends, and 
singular caddishness (to a British eye), he remains more or 
less connected with both. But his nature, rich as it is 
supposed to be, is not inexhaustible; the psychological 
agitation of his complicated relations proves too much for 
his intellect, and his work suffers; he actually disappoints 
his publisher and his public. This is an intolerable offence, 
and he first discards his wife for a time and then (when his 
artistic side still suffers) drops the other permanently and 
returns to the wife, who tearfully promises to be fonder of 
him than ever. 
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By Adrian Ross. 


itis is, of course, an exaggerated instance of the conti- 

nental theory as expounded in many French novels. 
This theory might be described without much exaggeration 
as laying down that ungentlemanly conduct in a man is half 
excused when exercised towards a lady and fully justified 
when also practised by an artist, while it becomes a positive 
virtue when its artistic results are satisfactory. This is no 
doubt a caricature of the usual French novel, but certainly 


not a violent one. 
J taste for allowing her women to be abnormally heartless 
without coming to grief in consequence, so the French 
novelist lets his hero be anything but a gentleman when he 
meets ladies. The meannesses of which he is capable—I 
mean the hero—are almost incredible; and all the time his 
creator obviously thinks him rather a decent sort of fellow, 
while he uses the greater experience, the keener cunning, 
even the superior strength of the male, to subdue or destroy 
the weaker animal. Maupassant does not certainly admire 
his ‘“* Bel-Ami” for rising on the stepping-stones of his 
cast-off loves to wealth and position, but he as certainly 
does not consider the triumphant career of such a creature 
as exceptional or unnatural; and when a writer like 
M. Pierre Louijs in his Aphrodite gets hold of a handsome 
Greek artist of the decadence, before the ‘‘ methods of 
barbarism ”’ of the superstition known as chivalry, he makes 
his hero the most finished and consummate cad in all litera- 
ture because the most entirely unashamed and whole-hearted 
of bounders. 


Be the British and the French theories are fallacious. 

The fact seems to be that in most cases life and art are 
not in such obviously close relations as it pleases the novelist 
to set forth. It is most impressive, no doubt, to set forth 
the speedy and striking influence of a man’s moral conduct 
and way of life on his art, but the facts are very largely 
against such a notion. It is most often the case that a man 
puts into his art precisely the side of his nature that he does 
not, and perhaps cannot, manifest in his ordinary life. Art 
is a relaxation from life, and life from art. No doubt, if an 
artist or man of letters plunges deep into degrading sen- 
suality he will render himself in no long time unfit for any 
work of artistic merit ; but if he has strength enough to pull 
himself out of the gutter for a time his artistic productions 
during his sober intervals will be in most cases remarkable 
for mystic purity. The middle ages were brutal and 
spiritual alike to a degree denied to most men of our own 
age. 


Be the British view is the safer for the world at large. 

Every man has to have some standard of conduct, if 
he is not to be an intolerable nuisance. The savage has his 
moral code though his crimes and virtues are not the same 
as ours. But very many men have no perceptible artistic 
faculty, and many more have not nearly enough talent to 
warrant us in giving them any licence. The French novelist, 
in treating the problem of the man of genius and the two or 
more women, takes up an attitude rather like that of the 
extreme defender of vivisection. A novelist, according to 
novelists, is warranted in mentally and morally torturing 
and even ruining various persons, with the result, or even 
only with the purpose, of making interesting psychological 
discoveries and records. It is not safe to grant anybody 
such privileges; nor is it by such means, as a rule, that 
great work is done. 


Thus saith the British moralist : 

If someone (not your wife) you kissed, 
Or forged a bill for large amounts, 

Or failed to balance your accounts, 

Or otherwise became a cad— 

Your art is obviously bad. 


ust as the gifted lady known as ‘‘ Lucas Malet” has a 


Thus saith the novelist of France: 

If you have taken every chance 

OF seeing (but without your wife) 
Some highly nasty side of life, 

And put the fot into a tale— 

Your fame is sure. Hail! artist, hail! 
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St. George for Merry England—Remember St. George’s Day. 


St. George’s Day (April 23) coincides with Shakspere’s birthday. This famous picture by Raphael is now in St. Petersburg. It was painted in 1506 for 
King Henry VII. of England 


iE PARCEL 


Current Games, 


Woolwich and 
Division I. — With 
the last of the inter- 
national matches the 
interest in football 
generally vanishes. 
This year, however, 
th second division 
of the League, whose 
proceedings are gene- 
rally most uninterest- 
ing, has managed to 
prolong the  excite- 
ment. Possibly by 
the time these lines 
are in print it will 


have been decided 
whether Woolwich 
Arsenal or Man- 


chester United is to 
accompany Preston 
North End to the 
first division next 
season. At present 
Woolwich Arsenal 
seem to be the 
slightly better 
favourites, but I must 
confess that person- 
ally my sympathies 
are not with them. 
It is an article of my 
creed that southern 
clubs ought to support the Southern League, 
not in the least for sentimental reasons, but 
simply because I believe such a policy in the 
end is the most paying one, and I very much 
doubt whether Woolwich, in the event of their 
securing promotion, will find the promotion 
altogether a paying one. There is a limit to 
the power of endurance in even the profes- 
sional footballer, and the journey from Wool- 
wich to Newcastle or Sunderland is the sort 
of enjoyment one can easily have too much of. 


England v. Scotland.—The president of 
the League, who takes the England v. Scot- 
land match with a seriousness worthy of a 
Scotsman, ought to feel satisfied with the 
result of the match at Glasgow last Saturday 
week, He tells us that the ambition of his 
life every year is to beat Scotland, and this 
year, at any rate, his ambition was gratified. 
But the game does not appear to have been a 
great one; indeed, towards the end it seems 
to have resolved itself into a personal triumph 
for Bloomer and S. S. Harris. I read in a 
Scottish paper that an international match was 
never played under more unfavourable condi- 
tions, which made me wonder if the ground 
could really have been worse than the Crystal 
Palace enclosure was three years ago when 
the playing pitch was a veritable lake half-an- 
hour before the game started. There was 
certainly one remarkable point of resemblance 
between the two games. In Igor a miss kick 
by one of the Scottish backs gave Bloomer a 
chance of scoring a most dramatic goal and 
pulling the game out of the fire for England. 
Precisely the same thing happened at Glas- 
gow the other day, with this important 
difference, however, that Bloomer’s goal won 
the game instead of merely drawing it. What- 
ever may be Bloomer’s defects he assuredly is 


Sports, 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE POINT-TO-POINT RACES 


The winner of the Members’ Light-weight Steeplechase jumping the first fence 


a consummate opportunist. At Glasgow the 
week before last, as at the Crystal Palace 
three years ago, for fully three-quarters of the 
game he was waiting for something to turn 
up, but when it did turn up he made the most 
of it. 


A Great Corinthian. — Nearly all the 
critics agree that the best forward on the field 
was S. S. Harris. It was trying an amateur 
exceedingly high to rush him into a match 
of such importance at the last moment, but 
Harris showed himself in every way worthy 
of the high opinion Mr. Bentley had formed 


of him after seeing the Corinthians v. Queen’s- 


Park match. Indeed, when one recollects 
that Harris was absolutely without experience 
in international football, and that moreover 
he was playing by the side of men with whose 
methods he was quite unfamiliar, it seems 
impossible to praise his play at Glasgow too 
highly. The result of the match and the im- 
portant part played in it by S. S. Harris 
makes it at any rate probable that the Corin- 
thians’ forward line which annihilated Bury 
would have achieved something better than a 
single-goal victory over Scotland. I do not 
mean by this that the selection committee 
are in any way to be blamed for not having 
taken their courage in both hands and boldly 
selected five Corinthian forwards. Such a 
daring experiment could hardly have been 
expected from a committee, many of whom 
had not even taken the trouble to see the 
Corinthians play in any of their important 
matches in London this year. It is to be 
hoped, however, that the success of Harris 
will next year induce the committee to believe 
that footballers worthy of an international 
cap are to be found outside the ranks of 
League clubs. 
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and Pastimes. 


Bad Luck and 
Bad Play.—Scot- 
land’s experience in 
international matches 
this year has been 
none too pleasant. 
Not a single match 
has been won by the 
country that taught 


us all Association 
football. I will,leave 
it to Mr. Hamish 


Stuart to decide how 
far the lack of success 
was owing to too little 
or too much self-re- 
straint on the part of 
the Scottish players. 
It was certainly owing 
to downright bad 
play that Scotland 
could only draw with 
Wales, but if I were a 
Scotsman I should feel 
inclined to say that 
bad luck had some- 
thing to do with Scot- 
land’s defeat by Eng- 
land. I do not mean 
badiluck on the field of 
play but that unfor- 
tunate combination of 
circumstances which 
led to four changes having to be made in 
the, side originally chosen. I do not think 
that there was any cause for complaint in 
the substitution of Orr for Livingston, but 
Brown for Hamilton was distinctly a change 
for the worse, and Jackson is certainly not 
as effective a back as M’Combie. 1 take it 
that the Scottish selection committee know 
their {own business best, although it seems 
almost incredible that even in the present 
dearth of professional centre-forwards no 
better substitute for Hamilton could be found 
than Brown. 


A Dull Match.—Like the final tie for the 
English Cup, the final match for the Rugby 
county championship is not often productive 
of really fine football, The match between 
Kent and Durham at Blackheath was no 
exception to the rule. Putting aside, indeed, 
the international match between England 
and Ireland this year, I do not know that 
I have seen a poorer game of football. 
From beginning to end the game resolved 
itself into a very rough-and-ready scramble— 
more rough, perhaps, than ready. Dillon 
was easily the best three-quarter on the field, 
his tackling and passing being quite first- 
rate. By the side of Morgan he appeared 
comparatively slow, but he was much more 
accurate and clever than the Welshman. 
Kent was probably rather the better side, but 
their win was lucky. Early in the second 
half Elliott, who was tackled on the goal-line, 
just managed to touch the ball down behind 
the line, but the try was disallowed. I was 
sitting directly over the line and could see 
everything that occurred, and I have not the 
slightest doubt that the try was a perfectly 
legitimate one. Mr. Findlay, however, it 
seems thought differently. 
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Not an Ideal Referee. — Mr. Findlay 
certainly did not show himself an ideal 
referee. While he had a wonderful eye for 
microscopic offences he omitted to notice 
glaring irregularities. A referee who can 
discover illegalities which are quite invisible 
to every player ought first to be able to con- 
vince the players that he can see also the 
broader aspects of the game. Yet Gibson in 
the first half was lying on the ground for quite 
two minutes before Mr. Findlay noticed that 
he was laid out. By the way, what an ex- 
ceedingly unfortunate player Gibson seems to 
be. I do not think I have ever seen him play 
in a match in which he has not been 
injured once or twice. In the county 
championship match he received a 
nasty knock on the head early in the 
game, and was twice afterwards placed 
on the injured list. He looks a trifle 
light for a full-back, and although he 
is as plucky as possible he evidently 
cannot stand much knocking about. 


Two Points of View.—It is won- 
derful how differently the same things 
appear to us when regarded from a 
different point of view. What suggests 
itself to me as a truism is a little con- 
versation I heard at Blackheath last 
Saturday week. Two years ago when 
Wales were playing England I had a 
seat directly behind three venerable old 
gentlemen whose enthusiasm for Rugby 
football as played in England was 
evidently unbounded. They had the 
poorest opinion of Welsh footballers, 
and loudly expressed their disapproba- 
tion with everything the Welshmen did 
on that particular day. If the Welsh 
three-quarter line got away on a 
brilliant passing run it was all trickery 
and not real football. Morgan especially 
came in for some very severe criticism, 
and it was the opinion of the venerable 
trio that the tactics of the little Welshman 
were quite unworthy of an_ international 
match, 


A Change of Opinion.—By a curious 
coincidence I found myself seated last 
Saturday week next to the same trio and 
heard the same remarks that I had listened 
to two years ago, the only difference being 
that Durham was substituted for Wales. In 
one respect, however, their opinions had 
evidently undergone a change since I had 
last seen them. Morgan, instead of being a 
mere trickster, was an exceedingly clever 


little player who was shamefully used by the 
Durham players. I wonder if the fact that 
Morgan was playing on this occasion for in- 
stead of against the side with whom the trio 
sympathised had anything to do with the 
modification of their views. 


Wanted, a Squash Champion.—Although, 
perhaps, we are loaded with championships 
and competitions at present, we are still with- 
out a squash racket champion. Nearly 


everyone who has been to a public school 
plays squash rackets, and I believe that a 
squash competition would arouse enormous 


Copyright of *' The Tatler" 
THE CAPTAIN OF THE OXFORD CRICKET. ELEVEN 


W. H. B. Evans is a nephew of the old Oxford fast bowler, 


A. H. Evans, and an old Malvernian 


interest. G. J. V. Weigall has the reputation 
of being the best squash player in the country, 
but there are probably some mute and glorious 
players only waiting to be brought to light by 
such a competition as I suggest. The com- 
petition might be held immediately after the 
real racket championship, when players of 
all sorts and conditions are gathered together 
in London. Jt would, at any rate, have the 
advantage of not being a too serious affair. 
I know at least half-a-dozen excellent squash 
players, but whether any of them is good 
enough to win the championship I cannot say 
as I have never seen Mr. Weigall. 


Te Be AGE ET 


The Man on the Spot.—We have heard 
a great deal lately about trusting the man on 
the spot, and Mr. Warner has been following 
the modern fashion by genially remonstrating 
with some of his critics at home for not 
having put more faith in his judyment when 
he was the man on the spot in Australia. I 
wonder, by the way, if Mr. E. H. D. Sewell 
read Mr. Warner’s account of the fourth test 
match which appeared in the Sfor/sman last 
week. In his remarks on that match Mr. 
Warner declared that it was in every way 
a fair-and-square win for his team, and 
although neither side was unduly favoured by 
the conditions of wicket or weather, 
such luck as was going favoured 
the Australians. Now I have a dis- 
tinct recollection that in one of his 
excellent articles on the recent tour 
in Australia my good friend Sewell 
declared, speaking as the man off the 
spot, that this was one of the matches 
in which Warner’s team owed its vic- 
tory mainly to good luck. If I am 
wrong I hope he will correct me. 
Possibly when the Australian papers 
come to hand giving an account. of 
the fourth test match their point of 
view will be somewhat different from 
Mr. Warner’s and the opinion of the 
critics may coincide with that ex- 
pressed by Mr. Sewell, but in any 
case the discrepancy between Mr. 
Warner’s description of how the fourth 
test match was won and the version of 
some of our home critics emphasises a 
point I have so often made, viz., the 
futility of talking of good or bad luck 
in connection with the test matches. 
1 admit it is difficult at times to avoid 
sympathising with one. side or the other 
for its bad luck, but the trouble is that 
once begin criticism of this kind and 
it is impossible to know where it will 
stop. One ofour English critics actually 
went so far as to declare that the dismissal of 
Trumper, Hill, and Duff for a few runs on a 
perfect wicket was a piece of rank bad luck, 
Now if we are to be told whenever a great 
batsman gets out for a small score on a good 
wicket that bad luck and not his own bad 
play is the cause of his downfall, criticism 
of cricket matches becomes ridiculous. Last 
season when C. B. Fry was got rid of 
exceedingly cheaply in both innings against 
Worcester his failure was attributed in some 
reports to bad luck and in others to the bad 
wicket. Mr. Fry himself attributed it to some 
particularly good bowling. 


THE FINAL FOR THE RUGBY COUNTY CHAMPIONSHIP—KENT V. DURHAM AT BLACKHEATH 


The Durham three-quarter passing the ball, which in this photograph seems to have settled on the referee's chin 
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A New Motor Tyre.—Among all motorists 
the crying demand is for a non-puncturable 
tyre. Solid tyres have been tried but they are 
utterly out of the question owing to their lack 
of resiliency, which not only shortens the life 


of the car but destroys the comfort of those using it. The North 
British Rubber Company is now putting on the English market 
a tyre which it claims is absolutely non-puncturable. It is 
specially designed to mect the requirements of those who do not 
care for the trouble and expense of pneumatic tyres, and it will be 


found to give better results than the solid 
tyres as the vibration is absorbed to a greater 
extent. The advantages claimed for these 
tyres, which are known as the “ Ducasble,” 
are non-liability to puncture, their great 
resiliency owing to their hollow construction, 
non-liability to side-slip owing to their flat 
tread, and their absolute security as they 
cannot be twisted or jerked out of the rim as 
in the case of an ordinary solid tyre, the 
steel bands and security bolts by which they 
are held to the rim rendering that practically 
impossible. 


Marvellous Riding Feat at Epsom. —I 
have seen some nasty accidents upon the 
Epsom course. It is not long since Kemp- 
ton Cannon had a_ horrible spill when 
riding Marshcress in the Oaks. He was 
right in front of a big field when his mount 
came down just opposite the carriage in which 
a party of us were watching the race; one 
lady fainted, everybody went cold, and it 


looked as if he would be mangled to pieces by the thundering hoofs 
of the horses. The north-country jockey, Weldon, was also mixed 
up in the scrimmage and badly smashed up, being unable to ride for 
months after. To the surprise of the spectators “ Kemmy ” in about 
a quarter of an hour calmly walked up the course as if nothing had 
happened. Truly jockeys are made of cast iron. 


Our Eleventh Double 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from April 6. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
‘prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars -alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can he entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“ tied ” solvers. : 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post on the second Monday following the date 
of issue, Ze. answers to the third acrostic 
(dated April 20) must be delivered not later 
than first post on Monday, May 2. 


6. Solutions should’ be signed by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters. 
“ Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. ‘The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 


ODDS AND ENDS. 
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A NEW NON-PUNCTURABLE MOTOR TYRE 


The ‘‘Ducasble,” which has just been put on the 
market by the North British Rubber Company 


control. 


incompetent driver. 


they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 13 


(Tenth Series) 


1. M A B (EL) 
2. jway OlFa Ie, 3b (0) 
Bs (K)RU ieee Nie een (N) 
4: N fe) R N 
5. Din ORY Rees als 
654(M) YH FOL OGY 


Double Acrostic No. 3 
(Eleventh Series) 


Soon we shall celebrate the day 
On which this warrior saint did slay 
That scaly beast which came to prey 
On maidens fair put in his way. 


. Oddly enough means both to bind around 
And to reproach with sneers and jeering sound. 
. Plans bridges, dams, and motor cars, 
And deadly shells that hit hard. 
In olden days, they say, was hoist 
Sometimes by his own petard. 
. A wealthy town upon the Euxine sea, 
The capital of southern Russia she. 


es 


. Where dirty Kennet to the Thames runs down, 
There stands the famous biscuit-making town. 


. A famous clown who left the vengeful Jew 
In order to take service with a new 
Master who went to Belmont straight to woo. 

. Where'er you find men shaking hands with all, 
Asking for votes and speaking in some hall 
Day after day, then you may surely say 
That this will happen on an early day. 
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A British Judge.—Mr. Justice Grantham 
who has lately had the unusual experience 
for a judge of appearing in the witness box, 
is a typical John Bull. His belief in all things 
English amounts with him to almost a 


It is difficult for any man to sit on the bench as Sir William 
Grantham has done for eighteen years without having his belief in 
the virtues of his fellow countrymen somewhat severely shaken, but 
Sir William, where England and Englishmen are concerned, is as 
optimistic and enthusiastic as a schoolboy. A short time ago when 


sentencing the murderer, Chapman, to death 
he remarked, “I decline to call you by the 
English name you have assumed ; the only 
satisfactory feature in this case is that 1 am 
able to adcress you as a foreigner and not as 
an Englishman.” ‘The faith that can believe 
that no Englishman has ever committed a 
murder ought indeed to be able to move 
mountains. 


The Speed Limit.—Last week there we e 
seven motor accidents in and about London. 
Although most of these accidents resulted in 
more or less serious damage being done, in 
no case was the legal speed limit exceeded ; 
indeed, in the worst of the accidents the car 
was only travelling at the rate of ten miles an 
hour. Mishaps such as these prove, if any 
proof were wanted, the absurdity of fixing a 
speed limit of twenty miles an hour. In the 
hands of an unskilful driver a motor car 
becomes a terrible engine of destruction even 
when travelling at ten miles an hour, while 


every motorist knows that thirty, or even forty, miles an hour can 
safely be indulged in provided the driver has the car under proper 
I suppose there is no chance of our legislators taking a 
sane view of motoring untl half-a-dozen people are killed by a 
car travelling at about five miles. an hour in the hands of an 


Acrostic Prize Competition. 


x. '*Ma-bel."? “El” is Arabic for the article ‘‘ the.” 
See Shelley's Queen Mab for the quotation. 

2. A-poll-o. 

3. ‘Li’ is the Chinese Smith. China is the “ land of 
Lis.’ The Kuenlun Mountains run towards and into 
China. A head and a tail mean the first and last letter. 
If two could be deducted at either or both ends there 
would be no limit, and the word “mountains " would 
have to be accepted because by cutting off ‘‘mo” and 
“ntains" ‘u’ would be left. Many solvers appear to 
have taken “ Lisi” as ‘‘lies.” France is not the ‘land of 
Lis,” and the Guadeloupe is not near the Lis, and 
red uires to lose three letters. The clouds are part of the 
skies. 

4. ‘Nicnevin” cannot be accepted. Nicnevin in 
Scott's 4bbot was an impostor. Nicnevinin the ‘' Flyting 
of Dunbar and Kennedy,” and in Scottish superstition 
generally, is an evil witch doing all manner of harm b 
evil spells and herbs, but not specially concerned with 
prophesy or prophecies about battles and slaughter. The 
“ Norns” were the Scandinavian Fates, and the name was 
also applied to prophetesses who foresaw and predicted 
the continual wars and battles of the vikings. ‘ Norn(a)" 
(of the Fitful Head) is not accepted, because there are no 
directions to curtail, and she was an impostor. 

5. See Dickens's / ittle Dorrtt. 

6. ‘*(Od)yssey ” is not accepted, see Note 3. ‘ (L)yly ” 
is not accepted. He did not tell what is mentioned in 
the light. 


Correct answers to No. 13 have been received from: 
Arho, Aenea, Aar, Alnwick. Abna, Almeria, Bimbo, 
Belledame, Bulbul, Bristol, Carrickduff, Cymric, Chiria, 
Cyprus, Cervin, Chippie, Dignity, Dante, Enos, Fidelia. 
Flosager, Francis, Frethi, Freda, Golo, Gooney-goop, 
Hussar, Irene, Ko, Kamsin, Kilton, Kands, Lookitout, 
Marietta, Manor, Mia, Mummer, Mother-bunch, Nacnud, 
Ninny, Nelalph, Oak, Peeroot, Ronpu, Roma, Sandow, 
Scraps, Salmon, St. Quentin, Usher, Wynell, Yoko, Yma, 
Yasmar, Zwanzig. 


Of these Aenea, Aar, Bristol, Bulbul, Freda, Golo, 
Ko, Lookitout, Oak, Peeroot, Roma, Scraps, and Yasmar 
tie with thirteen correct acrostics each. A special acrostic 
will be set for them as soon as possible. The other 
solvers have all missed one or more acrostics. The 
general level was very high, much higher than usual, 

“ Sochaw'" put mennium" in No. 10, which is not 
accepted. 

“Splendide” put ‘‘ Canton "’ for ‘‘ Ceylon "’ in No, 11. 
The Acrostic Editor advises all competitors to read their 
answers carefully before sending in. 

“ Alnwick" is credited with the Wandsworth (pseu- 
donymiess) answer to No. 11, 

“ Beeswax" is informed that marks are not given 
except when it is expressly stated that they may be. 

“Scraps” is credited with the “Crewkerne " (pseu- 
donymless) answer to No. 11. 

The Acrostic Editor regrets that no answer to No. 11 
was received from ‘‘ Dumnorix.’’ 

“ Bryntirion '' was wrong in two lights of No, 11. 

“Gem” put “ Anne’’ in No. 11. 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


Get is comparatively free from the vice of 

betting. Your true gambler prefers a 
game where the pace is quicker and the 
exercise of skill or the turns of fortune’s wheel 
can be watched without any physical exertion 
from a comfortable seat. Of course, men do 
bet at golf, but the stakes are usually small 
and for the most part confined to the result of 
their own matches, 


A real professional ‘ booky” from Liver- 

pool once turned up at a champion- 
ship at Hoylake, and although he did some 
business his knowledge of golf and golfers 
was limited, and it was said that he returned 


GOLF AT CANNES 
The clubhouse 


to Liverpool a sadder and not a richer man. 
At any rate, one does not remember that he 
or any of his professional brethren ever put 
in another appearance either at Hoylake or 
elsewhere. 


Bu yet there is a kind of man who will bet 

on everything, and he not infrequently 
plays golf. He will bet on each individual 
hole and even on each individual stroke, be- 
sides having something on the match and 
doubles or quits on the bye, if there is one. 
He will then want to toss you for lunch, and 
after lunch he will toss you whether you give 
him a third or a half, or he will organise a 
foursome, which, as it involves four players, 
gives twice as much scope for his betting in- 
stincts. Perhaps it is because he is invariably 
a poor player that he finds this extra stimulus 
necessary to his enjoyment. 


ta Kentish green this Easter there was 

a party of these gentlemen who were 
playing a new game which, we believe, goes 
by the euphonious name of “sprats.” A 
‘sprat,” it seems, is a fine exacted or a reward 
bestowed proportionate to the number of 
strokes taken to the respective holes. The 
scale of reward and punishment can be large 
or small according to the gambling propen- 
sities of the players, but in an ordinary way 
you get 4d. for fives, 6d. for fours, and 
1s. for threes. If, onthe other hand, you take 
six to a hole you pay 6d., and so much for 
every stroke in excess of that figure on the 
principle of the punishment fitting the crime. 
It can thus be seen that ‘“sprats,” if not 


exactly golf, contains the elements of much 
ingenious amusement and is capable of infinite 
variation. It is a sort of “snooker” golf, 
but it must add terribly to the terrors of short 
putts and the agony of bunkers. 


acs the absolutely unforeseen happens 
the amateur championship is to have 
the unique interest this year of the presence 
of the famous player and American amateur 
champion, Mr. Walter J. Travis. He sails 
for England on the 29th with the express 
intention of trying his skill in the champion- 
ship against the British golfers, and his play 
will be followed with the greatest interest. 
Messrs. Byers 
and Horst- 
mann, two 
other well- 
known Ameri- 
can players, 
are also sailing 
on the 3oth, 
but it is as yet 
uncertain 
whether they 
are to take 
part in the 
championship. 
Miss Mabel 
Higgins, one 
of the best 
American lady 
players, is to 
compete in the 
ladies’ cham- 
pionship. 


46 wo of the 


dissenting 
bodies into 
which the 
Church is 
divided in Scot- 
Jand—the Con- 
gregational 
and Evangeli- 
cal Union— 
have so far 
reconciled their 
differences as 
to form a golf 
club confined 
exclusively to 
adherents of 
the two deno- 
minations. It 
is not quite 
clear whether 
the Church or golf is to benefit by this 
unique proceeding, but to insist on your 
religious persuasion even on the links and to 
play exclusively with those of your own kirk 
and creed has a curious savour of old-world 
intolerance. Probably we shall also have 
United Presbyterian and Baptist clubs spring- 
ing up ere long, and who knows but that a 
Nonconformist golf championship may be in 
the womb of the future? Anyway, with' the 
dissenting churches taking the game to their 
bosom, who shall say that golf is not a power 
in theland? Timesare indeed changed since 
Church and State decreed that golf should 
be “ utterly cryit down and nocht usit.” 
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Go is not good for the hands—that is, for 

their appearance—and any man who is 
proud of the whiteness and softness of his 
hands or the beauty of his nails will soon 
have this conceit removed if he plays golf 
much, But the manufacture of the golfing 
hand is usually a somewhat painful process, 
and unless one plays pretty regularly the 
pain is renewed with every fresh game. 
Blisters, bruised nails, and cuts have to be 
manfully borne until the requisite hardness 
is attained and the palms and fingers get 
used to the work and strain put upon them. 
Gloves will certainly save friction, but they 
spoil the sense of touch and destroy the 
power of the grip. Some people say that the 
natural callosities which form destroy the sense 
of touch as muchas gloves ; but who ever saw 
a professional wearing gloves? Nobody will 
say that Vardon or Taylor shows any deficiency 
in delicacy of touch, but their hands are as 
horny and hard as a sailor’s. 


he season at Cannes is now rapidly near- 
ing its end. Most of the big competitions, 
which have this year been very numerously 
attended, are now over, and by the end of the 
month many people will have left. We give 
pictures of the clubhouse and of the Grand 
Duke Michael of Russia, the president of the 
club, playing from the first tee. 


ome remarkable scoring performances 
have recently been recorded which seem 

to indicate that the rubber-cored ball, now that 
its peculiarities have been mastered, has 
created an entirely different standard in the 


THE FIRST TEE AT CANNES 
The Grand Duke Michael of Russia driving 


matter of records. Mr. Arnold Blyth’s score 
of 75 at Sandwich was a great performance, 
and the 33 for the outward half, three under 
an average of fours, almost savours of the 
miraculous. Equally extraordinary was a 
score of 70 at Felixstowe return, which in- 
cluded three 2’s. But what can one say of 
the 70 made by James Braid the other day at 
Deal on a course at least as difficult as Sand- 
wich? The previous best was 73, a score 
made by Mr. Eric Hambro and J. H. Taylor 
last year. Braid’s figures are as follows :— 
Out - - + 44525345 4=36 
Ineo es Sto 414184344 34 
The incoming score is exceptionally brilliant, 
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MOTOR SPARKS—-WEEK BY WEEK. 


‘“Must be Silent.”—The King in order- 
ing his sixth Daimler car enjoined the makers 
that it must beas silent as an electric carriage. 
His Majesty’s. new car is of 28-36 h.p., to hold 
eight persons, and with an entrance on either 
side. Owing to its excellent carburation 
arrangement it is as silent as the King wished 
it to be. 


Manx Eliminating Trials. — May Io is 
the probable date of the Gordon Bennett 
team eliminating trials in the Isle of Man. 
The mountain road, which in the first two 
miles rises to a height of 800 ft. and in a total 
of six miles tops to 12,100 ft., will be used for 
hill-climbing tests, and the cars will be stopped 
and restarted at some of the worst turns on 
the steepest gradients. Wonderful enterprise 
has been shown by all the Isle of Man loca] 
authorities, the Highway Board offering to 
make every possible alteration in the curves 
and the road surface so as to meet the 
requirements of the Automobile Club, 


A Contrast.—In curious contrast to this 
desire to popularise the Isle of Man the 
Brighton authorities set a trap on a down- 
hill road to catch Easter motorists, many 
of whom being duly warned went elsewhere 
for their holidays. And 
Brighton did this in spite 
of the fact that the town 
has been practically empty 
all the winter. 


The Trials.—By the 
way, the action of the Isle 
of Man gives the British 
team for the Gordon 
Bennett Cup for the first 
time the advantage of any 
serious test. Hitherto the 
“trials” consisted of a 
mile and kilometre spin 
over.the Welbeck track. A 
good fifty-one-mile circuit 
will be arranged in the 
Isle of Man and ‘ con- 
trols” established where 
alone cars may pass one 
another. In this way the 
danger of collisions on the road will be 
avoided. 


Lending a Licence.—The legal penalty 
for lending your driving licence to a friend 
works out at £3 and costs, both to the lender 
and his accomplice, according to recent cases. 
Since the driving licence costs but 5s. honesty 
is the cheaper policy. Neither is it pleasant 
to have the fact of such a petty fraud endorsed 
on your licence, and such an endorsement 
would materially prejudice a motorist brought 
before a bench ona subsequent charge. 
Therefore the honest investment of 5s. in a 
driving licence is much cheaper in the end. 


Manufacturers’ Marks. — Motorists are 
warned, too, that if they send their car toa 
repair shop and take the vehicle for a trial 
spin to test the efficacy of the repairs they 
must not make use of a general or manufac- 
turer’s mark. It is illegal for these trade 
numbers to be used on a private car. A 
motorist recently had to pay a heavy fine and 
costs for this offence, and the repairers for 
allowing him to use their trade number were 
also summoned. 


Motor-boat Dangers.—Many motor rac- 
ing boats are nautical monstrosities overloaded 
to a dangerous degree with heavy motors, and 
often their petrol tanks are leaky. Safety is 
in all points sacrificed to speed as is shown by 
the disastrous fire which overtook Parisienne 
fT. at the Monaco races. She was fitted with 
three 80-h.p. Mors motors quite out of propor- 
tion to her length of 18 metres. Nobody 
quite understands why her petrol tank did not 
explode ; indeed, the main point about these 
new and huge racing craft is that they are 
more or less an unknown quantity. Only 
time and experience will solve some of the 
mysteries which surround the practical working 
of the mammoth motor racing boat. 


Heavy Motors in the Soudan.—Heavy 
motor waggons are badly needed in the 
Soudan, and several are now nearly ready for 
shipment. Camel transport is impossible for 
very heavy freight, and a big trade will 
shortly be done both in the Soudan and 
South|Africa in motor trucks and lorries, which 
are rapidly being improved and evolved from 
a practical stand- 


point. Special 
motor  waggons 
built for service 


abroad and in the 
colonies need not 


THE DOG 


IN THE CAR 


Dr. Dunbar Brunton with his driver’s terrier, which always rides with him 


conform in size and shape to British regula- 
tions. But with the normal stupidity of 
the Local Government Board any manu- 
facturer giving a road trial to a motor waggon 
ordered of special size and construction to 
suit colonial or foreign requirements would 
promptly be summoned, as he would also 
were he to send the vehicle on its own wheels 
to a port of embarkation. But the prehistoric 
ways of the Local Government Board are fast 
becoming a proverb, 


Protect your Driving Chains.—A. very 
excellent new device known as the “ Little 
Giant” has been introduced for the protection 
of the driving chains from mud and grit. 
Hitherto no protection beyond a somewhat 
unsightly case has been marketed, and the 
difficulty of keeping exposed driving chains 
clean and well lubricated is a matter of 
common knowledge to motorists. The new 
patent consists of a leather protector which 
clips on to the chain, prevents mud from 
reaching it, and preserves the lubricant from 
being thrown off. Its prime cost is soon 
covered by the working efficiency and longer 
life of driving chains so protected, 
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Bogus Car-buyers.—As soon as the sun 
shines and warmer weather sets in motor car 
agents are besieged by applications for trial 
spins so as to test a car before buying. Quite 
a large percentage of the free-ride applicants 
have neither the intention nor the wherewithal 
to buy a car. One of this type who had im- 
posed upon many car-sellers was taken with 
a party of his friends by a smart agent to a 
spot one Sunday six miles from a railway 
station where no Sabbath trains ran after the 
time at which a “terrible breakdown” oc- 
curred. In drenching rain the bogus car- 
buyers reached the station only to find the last 
“up” gone, and they had to stop the night at 
a wretched little hostel. Meanwhile the man 
in charge of the broken-down car sped back 
merrily in his covered car to London. The 
“breakdown ” was as bogus as those who 
were made its victims. 


Ninety-four Miles an Hour.—The Mer- 
cédés and Germany must look to their laurels 
in the Gordon Bennett race since Regolly on 
a 11o-h.p. Gobron Brillie has beaten the 
world’s record at the Nice races by running at 
the rate of 93? miles an hour. Another won- 
derful performance by the same car and 
driver was from a standing start. In sixty 
seconds from the word, “go,” the car had 
started, slowed down, and stopped dead a 
mile and a quarter from 
the starting point. The 
car has four cylinders and 
eight pistons, and the 
explosion takes place 
between each pair of 
pistons. 


“Ordinary River 
Mud.”—It has been de- 
cided after many experi- 
ments that ‘‘ ordinary river 
mud” is the best medium 
to use over the wooden 
track on which the auto- 
mobile side-slip device 


trials will be held on 
May 7. To prevent 
evaporation and thus 


maintain the utmost degree of slipperiness 
calcium chloride will be added to the river 
mud. The cars, fitted with sixteen different 
anti-skid inventions, started on April 16 for 
an 850-mile run to test the durability 
of the devices, and will be subject, in 
addition, to resiliency and absorption of 
power tests. 


The Chauffeur’s Commissions.—The fact 
that chauffeurs exact a heavy percentage for 
their own pockets on the repair bills of their 
masters’ cars has long since become a 
“blackmail” both to the trade and to car- 
owners. A motoring newspaper suggests 
the only remedy, which is that agents and 
makers should guarantee to keep cars in good 
running order for an inclusive monthly 
charge. The suggestion is being widely 
adopted and will put an end to the boldness 
of chauffeurs demanding ‘ commissions” on 
all repairs. A very. well-known motor firm 
now contracts to keep a 6-h.p. single cylinder 
car in good running order for twelve guineas 
yearly, while a four-cylinder car over 18 b.h.p. 
and under 25 b.h.p. costs but £26 yearly to 
keep in sound going condition. 
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A Modistic Recipe.—There is an ancient 
and time-worn saying to the effect that the 
French cook owns but three recipes. The 
first is ‘‘simmer,” the second “simmer,” 
and the third “simmer.” These three con- 
tain the whole basis of inimitable French 
cookery, and once they have been fairly 
mastered the rest is but child’s play in 
comparison. And if one word suffices to 
form the foundation of so much gastronomic 
excellence there is no doubt whatever that 
there is one word, and one only, that the 
modern é/égante who aspires to assimilate 
the entire gospel of dress has to understand 
in all its bearing, and that is “suitability.” 
True, she is terribly tried in our own country, 
in spring especially, for at present we may 
be said to be enjoying two or three entirely 
different “climates ” throughout the course of 
a single day. Consequently a right judgment 
as regards the choice of clothes for 
an English spring and summer 
means much, very much, more than 
it would in a more genial atmo- 
sphere where you may safely lay 
your money on the chance that the 
sun will shine to-morrow and the next day, 
and the next, and where your entire midsum- 
mer wardrobe might, if you were so disposed, 
be of white muslin without incurring any 
great risk from the vagaries of the weather. 


A Concession to Climate—In England, 
however, we must walk far more warily than 
that, We may or may not be able to wear 
the more delicate and delightful extravagances 
of our wardrobes—we must keep an open 
mind regarding such possibilities—but we 
shall certainly require our darker voiles and 
etamines and taffetas for hack work, and we 
may fairly count upon wearing them to a 
thread before the first autumn leaf drops, 
brown and withered, off the tree. Personally 
Iam of opinion that voile and taffetas have 
been provided by a special dispensation of 
the gods for the use of us Englishwomen. 
There are, besides, so many shades approved 
by Dame Fashion which are not too light to 
stand hard wear nor too dark to be looked 
upon as sombre for summer weather. To 
begin with, there are the new checks which 
are appearing in such variety at present that 
it is as much as the fashion chronicler can do 
to keep pace with them, when every day brings 
some fresh combination to light, each one 
more charming than the last. The bolero— 
as well as the tight, swathed bodice with 
cape sleeve—is a style which is much ez 
évidence at Longchamps and Auteuil at 
present, and what is worn at the Paris races 
is quite sufficient to set all the couturzéres on 
both sides of the Channel hard at work to 
imitate. 


Fashions of the Moment.—One of the 
prettiest gowns seen at Longchamps the other 
day, and one which I am inclined to think 
might prove of inestimable value to the Eng- 
lishwoman in doubtful weather during the 
late spring and summer months, was carried 
out in taffetas mousseline in a small green 
and white check—one of the very newest 


‘MY LADY'S MIRROR: 


Cc? 


materials of the moment. The skirt was put 
into very narrow little pleats all round, stitched 
down just over the hips—the wearer being a 
woman of somewhat ample proportions—while 
there was an adornment of three wide vo/an¢s 
with deep headings, each one of which was 
slightly festooned round the skirt, being scal- 


PARISIAN TOILETTE 


Of striped green and white taffetas, trimmed with narrow green satin ribbon 
and passementerie 


loped and edged with the narrowest black 
velvet. The little doléro flottant, which was 
fashioned all in one with the sleeves, likewise 
boasted a scalloped edge all round, finished like 
the skirt with narrow black velvet, the upper 
part being adorned with douz//onés through 
which black velvet ribbon was threaded, and 
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fell down the front in little “ bunches ” of loops 
caught with green enamel and paste buttons. 
It was worn over a soft lace blouse, the double- 
sleeve frills of which appeared below the 
taffetas sleeves and were scalloped in the same 
fashion ; a high white satin ceinture with two 
rows of fancy buttons completed the effect. 


Buttons and other Matters.—As a matter 
of fact we cannot have too many buttons nowa- 
days to suit the fancy of the modern é/égantée. 
She must needs introduce them on her skirt, 
and in the case of a voile gown in a lovely 
shade of dark “iris” the full corsage, which 
was fastened with a deep box pleat down the 
front, was ornamented with a double row of 
small purple velvet buttons a shade darker 
than the gown, which were continued on the 
upper part of the skirt. A very popular 
fashion is to outline the front panel with a 
close row of tiny fancy buttons and ‘tabs ” 
in the military style, and in some cases I 
have seen the skirt box-pleated all round, 
each pleat having its double row of buttons 
occurring just in the centre of the skirt. In 
some instances the buttons are exchanged 
for flat rosettes of silk or cloth, and these if 
properly manipulated are very smart 
and effective. A very striking gown 
in a really lovely shade of “ currant- 
red” voile—an ideal frock for an 
English May or June—and worn over 
an under slip of plumetis, was cut 
into a V shape back and front, with 
a narrow turn-over collar adorned with 
large black taffetas motifs of this 
description, the bodice being crossed 
below the collar under a high swathed 
ceinture finished with button motifs 
to correspond. The fronts were 
outlined ‘with black satin ribbon 
which was brought up behind and 
tied in a large bow just below the 
collar in a style that is very much 
affected at present, while the skirt 
was simplicity itself, being pleated all 
round and trimmed with deep 
graduated tucks, 


Colours. —- Royal-blue voile and 
etamine are likewise very much worn 
this sea- 
son and 
will be 
especially 
popular 
during 
May, and 
there is a 
special 
demand 
for the 
good old- 
fashioned 
colour 
known as ‘framboise,”’ which I have seen 
very smartly carried out in taffetas trimmed 
with cloth straps and adorned with ivory 
buttons, a soft belt of “ framboise” leather 
completing the scheme. As regards “out- 
side adornment,” it is conspicuous by its 
absence in the case of many of the gowns 
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the whole success of the toilettes depending 
mainly on the tucks and déouzllonés and 
volants with which they are treated, and 
although every extra stitch has to be paid for 
according to the amount of trouble it. gives 
to the couturiére—and a silk foundation is a 
sine gud non in the case of the thin summer 
frock—the clever home dressmaker will 
find that a gown up to date will not neces- 
sarily cost her nearly so much as formerly. 
And how much the clever needlewoman is 
saved as regards her clothes nowadays I 
hardly dare to state. Even if her skill only 
amounts to blouse-making her expenses must 
be considerably less than her fellows, for the 
number of blouses that we require is quite 
alarming, and that one carried out in the 
latest style cowte cher we are only too well 
aware. The exigencies of fashion demand, 
however, far more careful workmanship now 
than we considered necessary five years ago, 
and I have heard an Irishwoman observe that 
‘‘unless the amateur is a professional nowa- 
days it is very little use being an amateur at 
all,”.a sentiment which in spite of its involved 
nature possesses a sound basis of truth. 


Concerning Millinery.—Large hats appear 
to be more popular than ever, especially in 
Paris, where one sees every description of 
picture chapeau that the mind of the milliner 
can devise. Some of these are simply 
trimmed with wreaths of roses as in the 
case of a large rice-straw hat in a shade 
known as 6/6 mur, which was adorned with 
William Allan Richardson roses — these 
are high in favour this season—the hat 
being lifted on one side to showa knot of 
leaf-green velvet under the brim. Others are 
carried out with double wreaths of roses and 
a fringe of buds, a fold of velvet being intro- 
duced above, and in lieu of the lines of velvet 
to trim the under brim one constantly sees 
a series of little ruches of Valenciennes lace. 


“LA SAMOTHRACE” 


CORSET 


Sketched at the London Corset Company's 
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Fashionable Shades. — As regards the 
colours most popular for millinery at the 
present moment I should. be inclined to 
place rose-red in four distinct shades 
first in the order of precedence, and next 
to this comes a series of greens gra- 
duating from the most delicate and exquisite 
tone which I can best describe as the 
colour of a lilac leaf to a rather harsh 
and crude grass-green. Hyacinth - blues, 
violets, petunia, and begonia shades are 
all quite up to date, and I never remem- 
ber a more decided vogue for orange than 
there is this year, every imaginable shade 
in the colour being worked up and exploited 
ad nauseam in the cause of millinery. A 
fancy brown straw is almost invariably 
trimmed with orange roses, and another 
pretty and effec- 
tive combination 
which promises 
to enjoy a cer- 
tain meed of 
popularity is a 
cornflower - blue 
straw hat 
trimmed — with 
the very palest 
of pink roses and a kind of silvery-green 
foliage. Besides this a very tender shade of 
forget-me-not blue, which has been very much 
en évidence as regards the new gowns of 
taffetas or voile, has resulted in a large 
demand for forget-me-nots as a trimming for 
the hats, and these are used in conjunction 
with pale pink roses, bachelors’ buttons, or 
other flowers of a like description, while in 
some instances a single red rose in the centre 

of a circular mass of 
ferget-me-nots has a very 
charming and novel effect. 


The Poke Bonnet.— 
And speaking of millinery 
one ought not to forget 
the fact that the poke 
bonnet has made _ its 
appearance again and is 
becoming quite popular 
among smart people. It 
is not by any means to 
be confounded with the 
old “ coalscuttle” of days 
gone by as it is a very 
dainty twentieth-century 
creation altogether, being 
only worn with the low 
coiffure, the effect of the 
“poke” being generally 
obtained by means of the 
trimming under the brim. 
June roses and forget-me- 
nots form the prettiest 
trimming for this parti- 
cular style of bonnet, and 
long ribbon strings of 
messaline or velvet gene- 
rally about four inches in 
width provide a charming 
finish. It is, however, 
only really suitable for 
carriage wear, and as it is 
a style which is more than 
likely to be caricatured I 
do not foresee for it a 
very extended reign. 
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Corsets.—But speaking of dress, when all 
is said and done smart gowns are of very little 
avail without well-cut corsets to set them off. 
People are always writing to me with a view 
to learning of some really reliable covsetidre 
to whom to entrust the important matter of 
making the best of what is very often an 
“indifferent” figure, and as I have never 


USEFUL BLOUSE 


Of white linen embroidered in blue 


heard of any but satisfactory results from those 
to whom I have recommended the specialities 
of the London Corset Company (28, New 
Bond Street) I should like to say a word or 
two about them sr le champs. As a matter 
of fact, all these corsets, which are classed 
under the general name of “ La Samothrace,” 
are made in Paris, and are so smartly cut and 
so varied in style that the woman who cannot 
find one to suit her in every way must be hard 
indeed to please. They are so inexpensive, 
too, that the girl on her own dress allowance 
need have no hesitation in venturing into the 
pretty showrooms of the firm to make her 
choice, and to givean idea I may mention that 
the charming little satin ribbon corsets which 
so many girls have adopted of late are to be 
procured for as low a figure as 19s. 11d. (suspen- 
ders 2s. 6d. per pair extra), while I can warmly 
recommend the guinea and 25s, examples for 
all figures. As regards the example sketched 
on this page I should like you to pay it a 
special meed of attention as being a really 
ideal pair of stays which will wear well and 
Zook well to the bitter end. It is fashioned of 
silk coutille, being low in the bust and very 
long on the hips, and although it is ideally 
comfortable without any pressure it gives the 
appearance of a very small waist. It is not a 
cheap corset, being priced at 58s. gd. includ- 
ing suspenders, but you can be certain of 
receiving the best value for your money. I 
should add that the firm makes the daintiest 
of little blouses, and concerning its Paris 
lingerie | am enthusiastic, DELAMIRA. 


